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After December, Helping Hand will cease 
to exist as a separate publication but will be 
continued as a department of Missions. Those 
whose subscriptions run beyond December will 
receive Missions in its place for the unexpired 


portion of their subscription. We shall hope 


Helping Hand. 


Think of it! A magazine representing 





and reporting all the missionary work of 





the denomination for fifty cents the year! 





We can and we must place MISSIONS 
in every Baptist home. Will you help? 


to welcome into our family circle all readers of 
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Che Gime to Art 


ri oe have you done to help pay off 
the missionary debts ? 


Now is the time to art. 


About Forty Thousand Bollars must 
he raised, to secure Hifty Thousand 
Bollars offered conditionally. 

Ht can easily be done if each does his 
share. 


Send your Church or Individual Pledge 
to Greasurer £. $. Butler, Hoard 
Building, Boston, Mass., Now! 

eo 


“And they rame, as many as were willing 
hearted, and brought their offerings to the 
Lord... And there was more than enough 
for all the work.” 
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SUBADAR G. SAMUEL AND FAMILY, SECUNDERABAD, INDIA 
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A Day of Prayer for Peace 


presented a request to President Wilson that a Day of 
Prayer be appointed, and in response the President 
appointed Sunday, October 4, as sucha day. Theresolu- 
tion submitted to the President was as follows: 

‘“‘ That as this awful war must drive devout people to 
| their knees, we venture to suggest that an early Sunday 
—J and the preceding Saturday be designated by the President 

of the United States as a day of united prayer in all places 
of public worship and in the homes of the people to ask the Supreme 
Ruler to intervene in such ways as His divine wisdom may approve so 
as to calm the hearts of those who are filled with passion for war, dis- 
pose their minds to listen to the counsels of humanity and accept over- 
tures for peace, and bring speedily to their distracted and distressed 
peoples the blessings of peace.” 





{| This idea was finely conceived, and instantly welcomed and acted upon by 
the President. It is to be hoped that all churches will observe the Day, both 
morning and evening. 


{| On this Day of Prayer, special petition should also be made in our churches 
for the cause of missions, that the spirit shown by the Christian people in 
regard to this world enterprise may serve to convince the peoples of non- 
Christian lands that the convictions of the great masses of Christians are against 
war and for universal arbitration and peace. 


{ Now is the time to overcome the natural reaction against foreign missions 
by redoubled efforts and a superb manifestation of the true spirit of Christian 
brotherhood. 


{| Let us pray earnestly that when peace comes, it may so come as to be 
lasting, with all the world set against armaments and towards peaceable 
and righteous development. 


4] When warships give place to worship and armies to amity, then shall Chris- 
tianity rule a warless world in love. For that let us pray. 
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THE “ FATAL BRIDGE” 















PTISTS ought to 
know what is going 
on in Jorhat. In 
the days to come we 
are going to hear 
more and more of this 
institution in Assam, 
and we shall come to 
appreciate the wis- 
dom of the men who are now quietly 
laying the foundations. Perhaps you have 
not heard of it. In the table of statistics 
issued by the Society, it is called the 
“Assam Valley Preachers’ ‘Training 
School,” but the new constitution calls 
it ‘‘The Jorhat Christian Schools.” It 
represents the conviction of our mission 
that Assam must have a central Christian 
school of higher education, where there 
shall be training for both hand and brain, 
and which will furnish an educated native 
leadership for the Baptist churches. It is 
not felt that the government school at 
Gauhati meets this need. 
The plans for this institution are being 
cast in a large mold. When the scheme 
is perfected, it will be possible for a boy 





NOW BEING REPLACED BY IRON STRUCTURE; THE WORK BEING 
DONE BY THE SCHOOLBOYS 


The Jorhat Christian Schools 


By Foreign Secretary Arthur C. Baldwin 


of tender years to enter the school in 
its primary department and to progress 
until he has finished the high school course. 
During these years, he will be given an 
industrial training that will prepare him 
to use his hands and fit him to work either 
in agriculture or mechanics. After the 
high school course, he can enter the Bible 
school and be trained to be a preacher 
and evangelist. A medica] school is also 
desired. 

At present, however, the Jorhat schools 
include only a middle English and high 
school, a Bible school, and an industrial 
school. These are under the direction of 
Rev. S. A. D. Boggs and Rev. C. H. 
Tilden. Other members of the missionary 
body also serve on the faculty, giving 
assistance during different parts of the 
year. Last year there were 63 pupils. 
Perhaps this does not seem a large num- 
ber, but they represent 15 nationalities, and 
show the great field that the Jorhat 
schools have to cultivate. Remember 
also that these 63 are picked boys whose 
influence will be disproportionately great 
in the years to come. 
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When a boy goes to Jorhat, he is set to 
work not only with books but with tools. 
Instead of a scholarship he is given a 
‘“‘workship ” as a means of paying his 
way. Concerning these workships Mr. 
Tilden writes: “We have one pice 
(about half a cent) workships for little 
kiddies under ten; two pice workships for 
little chaps over ten; three pice workships 
for the ordinary lad large enough to do 
hard work; four pice workships for boys 
in the upper classes who have acquired 
some skill, and five or six pice workships 
to be attained by competition only, and 
which usually places the recipient in work 
of responsibility or supervision. These 
terms mean a certain number of pice per 
hour of work. Most of them are three 
pice workships for four hours’ work a day, 
and in the school year will amount to Rs. 
50, or $17. Now, behold, O ye man of 
commerce, who give only when you are 
sure of the investment! A workship is 
absolutely safe from every point of view. 
It aids a boy by aiding him to aid himself. 
It gives a boy a complete education ac- 
cording to the highest standard in this 
country, namely, the standard set by the 
Government of India, and on top of that 
it adds one hour a day in the Bible and all 
the wholesome influences of a Christian 
school.” 

“But this is only a part of the pay,” 
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continues Mr. Tilden. ‘‘ A workship pays 
for property, the actual salable property 
that does not decrease in value. I mean 
that the labor which the boy gives in 
return for the workship goes into some 
permanent object in the mission property, 
such as labor in a building, labor in grad- 
ing, labor in improving the property in 
many ways. Perchance, sometimes it 
may go into a task which is itself of com- 
mercial value, such as work in the carpen- 
ter shop or on the farms, where salable 
articles will be produced and yield a profit. 
While the boy is learning these tasks, 
he is learning some of the most valuable 
lessons of his whole life, but lessons which 
to date have not been standardized by 
any educational department, so have no 
terms to exactly estimate their value. 
We are finding out that a boy learns obedi- 
ence by getting to work on the strike of 
the gong, whereas his Hindu brother in 
the Government school often goes through 
the University without having learned 
this valuable lesson. All the record keep- 
ing, cost estimating, time and pay rolls, 
are made out by the boys themselves, 
and herein are practical lessons in exact- 
ness that rival the corresponding class 
room exercises in mathematics. A boy 
using a foot rule learns fractions more 
quickly than his brother who has a slate 
and a book and a schoolroom only. All 
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BRIDGE AND TOKLAR SHOPS 


JORHAT: THE SCHOOLHOUSE 





MEAGER EQUIPMENT FOR A GREAT WORK 
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these are fingers pointing in the direction 
of the value of this gilt-edged investment, 
namely, a ‘workship’ in the Jorhat 
Christian Schools.” 

But while the boy earns his way, it 
takes money to equip these workships. 
It will require some time before they are 
properly established and abundant enough 
for the needs. Last year money was 
needed to pay the workships for forty 
boys in the school. It was hoped that the 
Board of Managers could give Rs. 2000 
toward this. They were able, however, 
to give but half. A careful estimate 
showed that Rs. 1334 might be expected 
from the churches of Assam, but that 
then the boys’ wages would exceed this 
total amount by Rs. 542. It was feared 
that it would be necessary to send some 
of the boys home, but much prayer was 
offered. Through the boys themselves, 
the burden was placed upon their churches 
and at the very last it was found that 
sufficient had come in, and Rs. 16 over. 
The experience emphasizes the growing 
demands which the schools are making. 
If the boys come, they must have work. 
Unless the work and the workships can 
be provided, the boys will have to be sent 
home, and sending boys home lowers the 
standard of the school in the eyes of the 
Government. 

We are sorry to add that at present 
these schools have very little in the way 
of material equipment to match these 
splendid plans and opportunities. Con- 
cerning the deficiencies, Mr. Tilden writes: 
“Do you realize that we have a high 
school without furniture? By a special 
gift of missionaries we have a few maps 
which constitute our sole equipment. 
We have a little money for boys’ wages, 
but none for tools. We have a bit for 
postage, but none for files to store our 
correspondence. We have no real in- 
dustrial school. We have absolutely no 
margin for incidentals. Any further 
elimination of expenditures would mean 
certain death.” Of the situation in Jor- 
hat, a missionary from another country 
who visited it wrote: “I have better 
equipment herein ........ for the Board- 
ing School than have the Jorhat Schools 
which are supposed to serve the entire 
mission. After having seen the lack of 
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equipment in Jorhat, Gauhati, Madras 
and elsewhere I haven’t the ‘ face,’ to use 
the phrase here in China, to complain. 
Our lack is deplorable; theirs is sin.” 
These are some of the facts as they 
come to us at the Rooms. Here is a 
great country in which Baptists have over 
13,000 converts. Here is the school that 
is strategically located to meet the present 
industrial and Christian needs of these 
Baptist converts. Here are the plans, 
wise, statesmanlike, far-seeing, that await 
only the fiat of our churches at home to 
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become powerful and life-giving, and yet 
the actual situation is a reproach to us 
and the name we bear. If a college con- 
sists of a pupil on one end of a log and the 
teacher on the other, then we possess it, 
but we have little more than this. Land, 
buildings and .equipment are needed. 
The buildings should include two bunga- 
lows built for missionaries, 2 Bible school, 
a high school, two dormitories, two teach- 
ers’ houses, a blacksmith’s shop, a barn 
and tool house, a print shop and a way- 
side shop to be used for a preaching hall, 
and several more. The grand total of 
these needs is estimated at $41,000 with 
an annual expense of $3,000. Of this 
amount some can come from the local 
Christians, and Government will also aid, 
so that a balance remains of about $35,000 
as the amount needed from America to 
properly equip the Jorhat Schools. 

Do these figures seem large to some 
friends of missions? They are not large 
if we compare them with the needs of our 
colleges at home. Here is a sum less than 
$50,000, a sum that if given to Harvard 
or Yale would not be treated as an unusual 
item of news, and it will keep and endow 
a great Baptist school on the virgin soil of 
Assam. It will help to shape the policies 
of a nation; it will guide and govern a 
people who now like children are looking 
for guidance. Where could this amount 
do more? May the day soon come when 
the vision of men is so broadened that 
some of the tens of thousands that are now 
being poured out for philanthropic and 
educational purposes will be devoted as a 
matter of course to these great educational 
projects across the seas. The man who 
sees and takes advantage of this op- 
portunity will perpetuate his influence as 
a great and growing power many years 
after the Lord has called him home. 
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A VIEW ON THE SPELMAN CAMPUS 


A Model Institution 
By Parker C. Palmer 


F course everybody who 


knows anything about 
{ educational institutions 
et has heard of Spelman 
\ Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., 


and knows that, with its 
enrolment of nearly 650 
students, it is one of the 
largest, if not the largest 
school distinctively for colored girls in 
the United States. This fact at once 
stamps it as distinguished. But it should 
be remembered that there are schools and 
schools. Some are without aim except 
for the training of the human faculties. 
Spelman has further distinction in that it 
has as its definite aim, ‘‘'To improve the 
homes of the Negro race through its women 
and girls.” And the motto seen on its 
walls and in the lives and examples of its 
devoted teachers is, “‘ Our whole school for 
Christ.”” Education unalloyed with high 
Christian ideals will not solve the problems 
of any race. 

The story of Spelman is almost as inter- 
esting as that of George Miller. Two 
devoted school teachers, fast and intimate 





friends, while spending a season in the 
South, were impressed with the dire need 
of improved social and intellectual condi- 
tions among the colored people, particu- 
larly the growing girls. This awakening 
developed in them a strong and insistent 
call for service. They finally raised among 
friends enough funds to start a school, 
and went South, by divine leading, it 
would seem, to Atlanta. 

The first one they sought out for advice 
was Father Quarles, an aged colored Bap- 
tist preacher. They knocked at his door, 
but at first were not heard, for Father 
Quarles was busy on his knees, supplicat- 
ing God that He should send Christian 
teachers to work among the women of 
his race. And while he was yet praying 
his prayer was answered, — Miss Packard 
and Miss Giles were already at his door. 

The school was begun with eleven stu- 
dents, amid great discomforts in the base- 
ment of a Negro church. When the school 
increased to eighty they had to use the 
coal bin for a class room. Many amusing 
stories are told concerning the early 
students. One woman who learned to 
































read would get up in the night to read her 
Bible for fear she might forget how to read 
before morning. 

When the first building was erected, 
through the help of benevolent friends in 
the North and the $3,000 raised by the 
Education Society organized by Father 
Quarles, the arrangements were complete, 
excepting bedding. They moved into 





IN THE LAUNDRY 


the building, however, in faith, although 
it was in February, and in the evening a 
dray drove up with a box and barrel of 
bedding from a northern church. 

Not to prolong this interesting history, 
the heroic self-sacrifice of the teachers 
attracted the attention of Mr. Rockefeller, 
the Home Mission Societies, and other 
firm friends, and the institution was as- 
sured. 

When Miss Giles died in 1909 a promi- 
nent southerner said of her: ‘‘ Measured 
by any standard of service to those who 
are most needy she has shown herself one 
of the greatest American teachers. Pesta- 
lozzi lived like a beggar in order that he 
might teach beggars to live like men. 
Miss Giles did more than this. Pesta- 
lozzi’s beggars were his own race. Miss 
Giles’ pupils were children of a despised 
race, and far removed from the children 
of her own people. Her self-sacrifice and 
her voluntary exile from the culture and 
refinement of her own home circle make a 
case of vicarious suffering and service 
that has been rarely matched in American 
life.” 

One is tempted to state that this quota- 
tation practically stands true today in 
the cases of Miss Tapley, the President, 
Miss Brill, the Dean, and the fifty or sixty 
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teachers under their charge. But condi- 
tions have changed somewhat, and the 
earlier hardships experienced by Miss 
Giles and her colaborers are not now felt; 
and on this account one might be charged 
with exaggeration. But part is true, 
without doubt, and these good women are 
making a beautiful home school out of the 
institution, where the principles that our 
civilization needs are inculated, and they 
are doing this at a personal sacrifice. 
Do not think that because the school 
has grown to great proportions, there 
are still few problems to face. Think of 
this one thing alone. These faithful 
women must raise, in addition to the 
amounts received from the Home Mission 
Societies and from school income, five 
thousand dollars each year by means of 
personal contributions from friends. 
One thing that they are anxious to im- 
press upon our people is that visitors are 





EACH GIRL DOES HER OWN IRONING UNDER A 
COMPETENT INSTRUCTRESS 


heartily welcomed. And until a person 
does§ visit this school and Morehouse 
College, the men’s school almost within 
a stone’s throw distant, he cannot realize 
what he has missed. Why is it that more of 
our people who travel south do not stop off 
at Atlanta? It costs no more than to stop 
off anywhere else, and Atlanta itself is a 
city worth seeing. 

If you do go and are pressed for time, 
take a “ Walker Street”? car which runs 
almost past the Terminal Station, and 
within fifteen minutes you stand before 
the gateway of Spelman Seminary. You 
are astonished as you look about you. 
Ten substantial brick buildings adorn a 
level, attractive campus of twenty acres. 
Looking in the opposite direction you can 
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THE SCIENTIFIC POULTRY PLANT 


see in the distance, at a slightly lower level, 
the skyscrapers of the city. 

Morehouse, Rockefeller, Packard and 
Morgan Halls provide accommodations 
for over 300 boarding students, as well 
as class rooms, a large library, rooms for 
domestic science, millinery, etc. There 
is a laundry providing 85 tubs. Here each 
girl does her own washing and ironing 
under the supervision of an instructress. 
At six o’clock each morning a detail of 
girls clean and scrub the buildings from 
top to bottom. No place could be more 
scientifically clean than Spelman, from 
the top of the highest building down to 
the coping of the outside wall of the cam- 
pus. There is also a fine hospital with 
nurse-training courses, and this serves in 
lieu of a colored hospital for Atlanta. 

The normal téachers’ course is very 
popular, and go of the girls are taking it. 
Some of them have proved so efficient that 
their ability is being recognized by the 
county superintendent of colored schools, 
who has gladly accepted the services of 
one of the students to hold teachers’ 
institutes. This is a new development 
and will undoubtedly lead the school into a 
field of usefulness that may be more than 
state-wide in its scope. Spelman is the 





only school distinctly for colored girls in 
the State of Georgia that does normal work. 

The lines of work in the school are too 
numerous and varied to come within the 
scope of a short article. Two new, 
almost novel, studies have recently been 
established. One is a scientific poultry 
plant on a small scale, and the other is 
a wood-working department. At first 
thought these do not seem to be very 
practical studies for girls, but when it is 
seriously considered that a very large 
percentage of the girls go out into the 
country districts to become teachers, a 
knowledge of these studies puts them in a 
position to be of special and practical 
service to the community by means of 
suggestion and experience. It is also said 
that wood-working produces precision. 

A great deal more could be said concern- 
ing Spelman and then not even the half 
would be told. Three things, however, 
stand out prominently to impress the 
visitor: these are, the magnitude of the 
school, the extreme cleanliness and care 
throughout the whole institution, and its 
important, varied and ever increasing 
influence. These things, of course, reflect 
back on the management. If you can do 
so, go to Spelman and see for yourself, 
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The European War and Foreign Missions 


SYHE Board of Managers 
<@ of the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission 
Society bring to the 
attention of the de- 
f nomination several 
® aspects of the present 
conflict in Europe 
which affect the conduct of our work in 
other lands. 

As an organization interested solely in 
the reign of righteousness and peace in all 
the earth, we urge that the people give 
themselves to prayer in public assemblies, 
as well as in private, that a permanent 
peace founded on justice and love may soon 
be established and that even this de- 
plorable warfare may be overruled to 
teach men everywhere their dependence 
upon the Infinite and their need of a life 
of brotherhood. 

In European countries our Baptist 
brethren in common with others are suf- 
fering fearfully. Even most of the pas- 
tors are thought to be at the front and 
many of the little churches are probably 
disrupted. While we grieve first of all 
over the war itself, naturally our pain is 
deepened at knowing of the dire conse- 
quences to Christian work. We do well to 
give prayerful support to our brothers in 
belligerent countries. Communication is 
seriously interrupted and the pastors on 
lines of battle are unable to write us; but 
some of the older men are sending us 
letters that awaken deepest Christian 
sympathy. 

In the judgment of many, the foreign 
mission cause now appears to face the 
greatest crisis in its history. From across 
the Atlantic has come this word: 

“Missionary workers will be called to 
pass through a time of severe trial. Heart- 
breaking retrenchments may, be necessary. 
The faith of the church in the mission 
field will receive a cruel shock from so 
glaring a contradiction of the faith which 
the West professes to hold. Mission ad- 
ministrators at home will have to face 
many anxious problems. All these need 
the continued support of our prayers. 








“But not even this terrible tragedy 
can defeat the purpose of God. He can 
make the wrath of man to praise him. 
It may be that the Christian nations 
were not in His sight spiritually capable 
of the tasks to which they were called, and 
that they need the purifying discipline of 
suffering before they can become fit 
instruments for carrying out His plans. 
The great call that comes to us is to con- 
tinue to believe in God.” 

Upon the Christians of America there 
rests a burden of enlarged responsibility 
at this hour. The peoples of all the other 
large countries interested in the foreign 
mission enterprise are passing through the 
fires. American Christians must redouble 
their efforts in order to prevent distressing 
retrenchment in the work as a whole. The 
call to sacrifice is urgent. In this hour 
when other peoples are giving their all for 
their kings and their flags, surely American 
Christians should sacrifice more for their 
Lord and Master. To meet this crisis 
there should be absolute abandon on our 
part as we plan to support the work from 
which others may find it necessary to 
retire in a measure while their own coun- 
tries are being impoverished. For world 
service America is called to the front to- 
day as never before. Brotherhood for all 
mankind must be our attitude. It is a 
time for us to proceed humbly, prayer- 
fully and in a spirit of sacrifice, but with 
hope and courage as to the ultimate out- 
come. We refuse to be downcast. The 
Lord reigneth. His kingdom cometh. 
The spirit of Christ will yet dominate the 
world. The wars of nations will be used 
to teach men that without the spirit of 
Christ there can be nothing but disaster. 
To give that spirit to all the world is our 
task. 

The call to American Baptists is clear. 
We must give ourselves unreservedly in 
this hour of world crisis. 


THE BOARD OF MANAGERS 
OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY. 


Boston, September 3, 1914. 
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t* REMAINS TRUE THAT THE PERSONAL CHOICE OF EACH 

HUMAN SOUL IS THE FIRST ESSENTIAL IN THE SPREAD OF 
BUT SINCE THE ORIENTAL HAS 
NEVER BEEN ACCUSTOMED TO THINK OR ACT ALONE, BUT AL- 
WAYS AS A FRAGMENT OF SOME GROUP, WE MAY EXPECT NOT 
MERELY TO GAIN A RECRUIT HERE AND THERE, BUT TO SEE 
WHOLE COMMUNITIES AND PROVINCES ARISING INTO FAITH, 
AS SOME ARMY SPRINGS FROM THE GROUND AT A BUGLE CALL. 
— PRESIDENT FAUNCE, IN ‘‘ SOCIAL ASPECTS OF FOREIGN 
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Gaunati, Assam, July 14, 1914. 


EAR FRIENDS: I posi- 
tively do not know to 
whom this letter is going. 
I am puzzled beyond meas- 
ure to know what todo. I 
want to ask you what you 
would do under similar 
circumstances. The prob- 

FS lem is a mighty knotty 
one. I believe God has His own solution 
—a right solution. May He help us to 
know what His will is, and once knowing 
it to do it. 

This is the situation which confronts 
us. We know, unless the debts have been 
paid, our Society is in financial straits 
which will bring disappointing letters to 
all our missionaries on every field. We 
feel in honor bound not to be writing to 
individuals — no matter how close our 
friendships: or large their purses — for 
special offerings for our work unless we 
have permission to do so from the secre- 
taries and members of the Board in Bos- 
ton. Loyalty to them, therefore, deter- 
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mines the addressing of this letter. It 
shall go to the secretaries and to Missions 
with a prayer that God may use it in some 
way to help solve the problem before us. 
.For months there has been coming very 
regularly a fine young Hindu man, a high 
school student, to.read with us the Life 


A Letter to Set One Thinking 
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of Christ. He now declares he has taken 
Christ as his Saviour, that he prays to 
Him daily, and wishes to do whatever his 
Lord would have him do. However, to 
make a public profession of Christ would 
be to lose everything — parents, relatives, 
friends, inheritance, and all home support 
while getting an education. The boy has 
no means of his own. Had we a hostel 
the solution of the problem would not be 
so difficult, as that would provide at least 
a refuge for him during the storm that 
would immediately follow any open stand 
that he might take for Christ. With no 
place to even shelter the lad, what would 
you do? What would you advise? 

Right on the heels of this private con- 
fession of this young man, there present 
themselves two young Garo men, Chris- 
tians, with certificates and scholarships 
for entrance into Cotton College, just 
what we have been longing for for years, 
voung Baptist men eager for higher educa- 
tion; and lo, a letter from the principal 
says that they have no hostel for the ac- 
commodation of Christians in connection 
with the college. What are we to do when 
the young men return with this message? 
There is positively no place for them on 
the mission compound. We consult with 
Mr. Kampfer.. We write to Mr. Stephen, 
who is in camp, and ask him if a small 
appropriation which he has for cleaning 
and repairing an old godown to fit up as an 
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office for himself (the Stephens like our- 
selves are without residences except as we 
board with the Kampfers and he with the 
Tuttles), could be used — the whole or a 
part of it—in making room for these 
young men on the compound. There are 
no places outside in the city where it 
would be proper for them to go. A wild- 
cat has been driven out of the godown, 
and it has been cleaned up a bit, and the 
boys are sleeping there awaiting what 
word I may receive from Mr. Stephen. I 
have from two to four or five classes daily, 
mostly in the Life of Christ, and thus far 
since vacation with high school students 
for the most part. The college did not 
open till the eighth and so the college 
boys are just getting back and settled. 
Several have called and one who expects 
to get his F. A. degree this year, a perfect 
gentleman, son of a pleader in the city 
here, is planning with me for the organiza- 
tion of a Temperance and Moral Purity 
Association. The request for this has 
come from the young man himself. It 
came as a great surprise. May we have 
your prayers that the Perfect Man by his 
Holy Spirit may guide us in this work and 
cause it to be a direct means of winning 
some of these young men in this land of 
sin and shame to follow his example 
of noble, helpful, winsome purity. 

The brother of one of the professors in 
the college has been coming for months to 
read with me the Life of Christ and 
Shakespeare. While we were at Ootaca- 
mund, during vacation, he wrote me: 
“The advantage gained by keeping with 
you for two or three months was tremen- 
dous. I shall never forget this in life. 
It is really a blessing to us. We received 
much religious instruction from you and 
this has firmly stuck in my mind.” This 
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young man has just returned for his last 
year in the high school, and when I asked 
him what he had been reading this summer 
he told me he had been reading the Life 
of Christ; and when I asked what he 
wanted to read with me this year he an- 
swered, ‘‘ The Bible.” I would not have 
been surprised had he said “ Milton ” or 
*“‘ Shakespeare.” How glad I was. He 
is a very thoughtful and gentlemanly 
fellow. We are now reading “ Acts ” 
together. 

We seem to ourselves to be doing only 
a tithe of what we wish to do. We try 
hard to be patient, but it is so difficult to 
keep calm when there is such pressure of 
opportunity. Seeing the need as we see it 
day in and day out would bring large and 
generous contributions for the work. 
Men and women could not help giving 
could they sit down day after day as we 
do with the eager faces of these boys and 
young men before them. I have a class 
in the Life of Christ made up of the younger 
boys of the high school. I am in need of 
simple and inspiring story books in Eng- * 
lish for them. I mean to loan to them. 
They ask for such time and again. If 
any one will send us books of that character, 
or The Youth’s Companion, or periodicals 
for boys, we will use them to good advan- 
tage. We are in great need of good litera- 
ture, not only for such young lads but for 
older students as well. There is constant 
demand for this. We hope we may 
frequently be receiving from many friends 
who may read this, this sort of a contribu- 
tion to the work of elevating the young 
manhood and boyhood of Assam to higher 
levels. Above all things else, pray for 
us. Ever hopefully and sincerely, 


W. E. anp M. B. Witter. 
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The Call to Prayer 


HE call which Mrs. Mont- 

gomery makes on another page 
for a day of fasting and prayer by the 
women of the Society of which she is 
president is just as urgent upon all 
the members of all our churches. This 
is especially a time for prayer, as it is 
a time for faith. When our Chris- 
tianity is put to shame by nations 
professing to be Christian, when the 
name of God is invoked in a manner 
close to blasphemy by those who are 
plunging the world into war without 
excuse, then comes the test to the 
individual Christian also. Is his 
Christianity real? Will it hold him? 
Does God still rule in His world? 
Can prayer avail over the evil de- 
signs of men? These are times to 
face the realities and find out whether 
there is a sure hope and a dependable 
faith. It is also the time to “ quit 
ourselves like men,” and assume new 
burdens with calmness and the spirit 
of self-sacrifice. We believe that the 
Christian people of this country will 
rise to the occasion, and see to it that 
our missionary work is not crippled. 
Let the call to prayer be heeded. 
Better even than a special day of 
prayer is every day a day of special 
prayer that out of all this evil and 
sadness may come a better day for 
humanity. 
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A Check to Immigration 


Singular are the unexpected results 
of human action. Thoughtful stu- 
dents who have felt the need of some 
restriction of immigration, but have 
not seen how it could be effected, now 





realize that one of the results of the 
war in Europe will be to lessen greatly 
the incoming tide. The destruction of 
life will deplete the nations so that 
there will be few to leave home for 
this country. There will also be work 
at home for those who are left. This 


will be for the good of our land, and 
will give us time to carry on the as- 
similation of the multitudes now here 
who have not caught the American 
ideals or adopted our customs. 
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Russia’s New Attitude 


The announcement that Russia will 
grant full citizenship to her Jewish 
subjects is another result of the dec- 
laration of war. Whatever the 
motive, this is the best news that has 
come from Russia in many a day. 
The declaration that Poland would be 
reestablished as a state, with religious 
liberty and hegemony, is another 
result, and if the Poles are wise in this 
crisis they may again have nationality 
and a place in the world. It is natural 
to suppose that such -acts are purely 
strategic, calculated to win support 
for Russia in the mighty conflict in 
which she is engaged; but we prefer 
to believe that the Czar welcomed the 
circumstances which made it possible 
for him to issue these proclamations. 
As an observer of Russia’s ruler ever 
since his accession, we have regarded 
him as better in his desires and inten- 
tions than his entourage would sanc- 
tion. Nothing is a greater mistake 
than to suppose that the Czar of 
Russia is really an absolute ruler. 
In fact, he is the creature of a bureau- 
cracy that holds him in its pitiless 





grasp. Woe be to him if he attempts 
to override its dictation. Only a 
master like Peter the Great would 
venture to defy this power of church 
and state combined. But in a time 
like this, the bureaucracy is readier to 
yield points. Russia is likely to find 
this war the beginning of the emancipa- 
tion of its people and of a constitu- 
tional government in fact. Indeed, 
democracy will be brought to the front 
in all Europe as never before. One 
of the most unpopular phrases in 
future will be “the divine right of 
kings.” 


wy 


Suspending Judgment 


As a neutral people we are asked to 
suspend our judgment regarding the 
causes of the European War, to keep a 
calm and judicial temper, and to 
wait for time to show the causes, and 
who deserve censure and blame for 
a struggle that has brought untold 
horror and misery upon millions, and 
placed the Christian nations as a 
spectacle before the so-called heathen 
nations. This is well enough, up to 
a certain point. But there is another 
side to be considered. The common 
sense of the American people as to who 
is responsible is not to be easily set 
aside. More than that, the unmis- 
takable detestation of such a needless 
and causeless war ought not to be sup- 
pressed but encouraged to give ex- 
pression. It is the duty of every 
Christian to make his voice heard in 
opposition to war, and to this war — 
for if ever there was one without 
justification this is one. It is a right 
and a duty to mass such a sentiment 
in this country as shall make itself 
felt most powerfully and effectively 
the world around. We want the 
peoples of China and India and Japan 
and Africa to know that American 
Christianity does not uphold this war, 
positively repudiates all claims that it 


was necessary, and moreover believes ° 


that all war is needless, and that uni- 
versal arbitration of all questions is the 
Christian method. It is not a time to 
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keep silent in this respect, but to 
speak out. 


Have Peace Movements Failed? 

It is easy to reach superficial con- 
clusions, and not strange that many 
people are sneering at the Peace 
Congresses and Peace Movements and 
The Hague Tribunal, and saying, Of 
what consequence are all these? They 
are of infinite consequence. The Peace 
Movement has produced a multitude 
of people in all the nations who do not 
believe in the necessity of war, and 
who will do their part to see to it that 
another war like the present one shall 
not occur. It is true that efforts 
thus far made have not been able 
to repress militarism, since that policy 
was ahead of the peace propaganda, 
and one military nation practically 
compelled all the others to waste the 
substance of their peoples upon wicked 
armaments. But it is not true that 


the best sentiment of these nations . 


can be turned in favor of a continuance 


of such a policy, when once this awful ° 


holocaust has devastated the countries 
and laid waste their best men and their 
prosperity. Then the voice of people 
who have learned a better way will be 
heard. Out of war itself shall spring, 
please God, the pact of universal 
peace. Instead of giving way to 
cynicism, now is the time for re- 
doubled efforts by the peace agencies 
of the world. We publish elsewhere 
the appeal by the delegates to the 
Peace Congress at Constance, who 
were compelled to make haste to 
England. By and by the whole world 
will say in concert, “ Let us have 


peace.” 
W 


The Panama Canal 

The Panama Canal was formally 
opened to commerce on August 18, 
1914, a date to be remembered. 
Events in Europe overshadowed this 
really much more significant event 
than any war. The steamship Ancon 
left Colon without celebration of 
any kind, and within ten hours en- 
tered the waters of the Pacific at 
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Panama. From that time the canal 
was open to all nations upon equal 
terms. In the present disturbed con- 
dition of sea carrying the canal will be 
deprived of much patronage that would 
otherwise have come at once, but the 
effects of this great interoceanic water- 
way will make themselves felt in- 
creasingly. The formal celebration 
is set for next spring. The Exposition 
at San Francisco which is a part of 
the celebration will, according to 
present intentions, take place in spite 
of the Great War in Europe. In the 
completion of the Panama Canal 
the United States has carried through 
the greatest engineering feat yet under- 
taken in the interests of commerce. 


Wy 


Constitutionalist Mexico 


European events have quite over- 
shadowed Mexico. It should be noted, 
however, that General Carranza, the 
head of the Constitutionatst party 
which waged successful revolution, 
has entered Mexico City peacefully 
and set up an executive government, 
with himself as provisional president. 
Just what his relations with Villa, 
his general, are, cannot be told. They 
seem to be strained, and Villa with a 
force of troops is awaiting events at a 
distance from the capital. Elections 
will be held in November, perhaps, 
when doubtless Carranza will be 
elected President, and will then expect 
our government to recognize him. 
Meanwhile our warships remain in 
Vera Cruz harbor and our forces con- 
trol the port, which has been declared 
a closed port by Carranza. The 
Federal army appears to have been 
disbanded or dispersed, and if the 
Constitutionalist promises and pro- 
gram are carried out, Mexico will make 
another attempt at a comparatively 
peaceful existence. We should be 
profoundly thankful that our country 
escaped war with its next-door neigh- 
bor, and we hope that everything 
possible will be done to cultivate 
kindly relations. In this work our 
missionaries will be of greater as- 
sistance than our diplomats. 
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The Higher Issues 

ile) Fai ~ en this, 

SANK n the calamitous 

[| conditions in Europe 

A QXI|} press so insistently 

e upon the ind and 

SS}} heart, it is a wonder- 

ZX (Vaqi] ful relief to realize 

Se ie that there are higher 

issues than those of 

war. The things of time and sense 

impinge upon the spirit so incessantly 

that we are all apt to forget that the 

spiritual is the supreme factor in the 

universe, and that we have interests 

that cannot be affected by any human 
devices. 

At such a time the cause of missions 
stands out as one of the higher issues. 
Nations may crumble, the map of 
Europe may be remade, race passions 
may rise and subside, all the woes 
may come that follow the sowing of 
strife and sin; but the evangelization 
of the world will go on, because this 
is the cause of truth, of righteousness, 
of God, who is the Eternal. 

It is well to remember this, in order 
that we may not be cast down in 
spirit and become passive under the 
spell of fatalism. We cannot solve 
the mysteries of a cataclysm that 
brings such suffering upon the in- 
nocent, that ranks millions of men in 
deadly array against other millions of 
men without any real cause, absolutely 
without any justification before God 
or man. We cannot understand why 
such things are permitted in the 
twentieth century of the Christian 
era. No more can we understand the 
ceaseless conflicts of nature or the 
problem of human suffering. Under 
this sense of impotency to comprehend 
it is easy to fall into a doubt that para- 
lyzes will and palsies action. This is 
the test of faith that comes when 
the civilization in which we have 
trusted fails us. 

But just at this point we are re- 
minded that the work of God’s redeem- 
ing grace in the human soul isa reality, 
and is going on. The Christian 
Church has not been strong enough 
to restrain the unworthy greed of 























men, to prevent militarism in nations, 
to rebuke effectually an unethical 
and immoral commercialism, to make 
the masses of men righteous, peace- 
loving, genuinely Christian. It is 
doubtless true that the church has 
not taken the positive stand against 
unrighteousness that must be taken 
if the wrongs of civilization are to be 
reformed. But on the other hand, 
the work of spiritual rebirth has been 
going on in individual souls the world 
over. Jn our foreign mission fields the 
fruits of the Christian teaching and the 
Christian living of our missionaries 
have been leavening whole peoples 
and creating new and better condi- 
tions of living. We can turn away 
from the prevalence of deplorable 
evils in so-called Christian lands and 
see the onsweeping forces of truth 
and righteousness in non-Christian 
lands. And thus our faith may be re- 
assured. For the same Spirit of God 
is at work also in the lands that are 
nominally Christian. Multitudes have 
not bowed the knee to Baal. In 
all our churches throughout the world 
there are good men and women who 
pray for peace, who seek to live peace- 
able and godly lives, who love their 
neighbors and do good, who are the 
salt of the earth and its preservative 
in the midst of a crooked and perverse 
generation. Their faith is not to be 
shaken by war or any other calamity, 
because they have experienced in their 
souls the living Christ, and are in- 
dissolubly bound to Him, their Guide, 
Saviour, and Lord. 

Thank God for the higher issues, 
and for these disciples of Jesus who 
hold to them. Let us all raise our 
thoughts higher. While we sympa- 
thize with the innocent sufferers, let 
us keep our vision fixed on the things 
that are eternal. There is a life that 
is not dependent upon rulers or ma- 
terial conditions; that cannot be taken 
away by the world which could not 
give it; that shall abide forever. If 
we have entered into that life, which 
Christ came to give, we shall be enabled 
to go forward with our task, with 
unshaken faith in the-overruling provi- 
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dence of the Almighty, and with the 
assurance that out of all the darkness 
and apparent injustices and unmerited 
suffering shall come a new day for 
humanity. 

God is on the throne, and nations 
shall not always war, neither shall 
wrong ultimately triumph. Earthly 
thrones shall be broken; peace shall 
be established among all nations; 
the brotherhood which is the essence 
of the religion of Jesus shall come to 
pass in all the earth. This is the 
higher issue for which we work, for 
which foreign missions unite with 
home, for which the true world longs 
and waits. In this long vision let us 
live and trust and do diligently what 
our hands find to do. Now is exactly 
the day in which to let individual 
light so shine that men may glorify 
God, and find their way to Him. 


A 


UU) 
The Meaning of It 


ANY will wonder as to what 

effect the war will have upon our 
foreign mission work. It is bringing 
out some remarkable things, such as 
the fact that while German and 
English soldiers are fighting each 
other, German and English mission- 
aries are working unitedly in the Orient 


to bring men to Christ. Of all the. 


utterances we have noticed, the fol- 
lowing by Sir George W. Macalpine, 
LL.D., of the Baptist Missionary 
Society of England, in the Baptist 
Times and Freeman, is best worth 
quoting: 


God must have some great meaning for the 
church and for the world in the overwhelming 
catastrophe which he has permitted to fall on 
Europe. It may be that he proposes to release 
for the work of the Kingdom the immense re- 
sources in men and money which are now shut 
up by militarism and consecrated to the most 
pagan ends. Let us make a beginning now to 
usher in the era of brotherhood among men; and 
how can we begin better than by coming to the 
aid of the German missionaries whose com- 
munications with their home base are entirely 
cut off; who must shortly be in dire need, but 
who have made and are making a fine contribu- 
tion to the well-being of the people among 
whom they live? ieee 
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§ The Woman’s Foreign Mission Society 
has decided to delay the sending out of its 
missionaries until the war issues are some- 
what clearer; but the Foreign Mission So- 
ciety will adhere to its program of mis- 
sionary sailings, unless something unfore- 
seen occurs. The Board feels that the 
need of these reinforcements is imperative. 


{ Congratulations to Dr. Carter Helm 
Jones, of Seattle, President of the Foreign 
Mission Society on the celebration of his 
thirtieth anniversary as a preacher of the 
gospel. He has had influential and success- 
ful pastorates from the beginning, but none 
more so than the present, which has limit- 
less possibilities of usefulness. 


§ China is striving earnestly to destroy 
the opium curse. In Foochow recently a 
public burning of smoking opium apparatus 
and opium in front of the native customs 
house was witnessed by a great crowd of 
people. Five chests of raw opium, worth 
nearly $50,000, which had been seized from 
a Chinese merchant retailing the drug, 
were also burned. 


{ Hudson Taylor had no difficulty in 
obtaining money, but I never heard him 
make one appeal for money, either publicly 
or privately. I have, however, heard him 
talk by the hour about the living Christ, 
and one was conscious that Christ was 
living in him. Then as they felt the con- 
tagion of His presence, people offered their 
money, their time, and their lives. —John 
R. Mott. 


{ The Congregationalists gained 7,177 in 
membership last year, and the present 
total is placed at 750,193, a gain in ten 
years of about 100,000. The growth has 
been wholly in the Pacific section. Of the 
6,064 churches no less than 1,067 have no 
regular supplies; 1,459 have less than 100 
members, and 1,249 have less than 50; 
in 1,320 churches the pastor’s salary is less 


the additions by confession 


than $500; 
were 34,294, a decided gain; 1,937 churches 


received no new members. Of 6,066 
ministers, 2,043 were without churches. 
The benevolent contributions totaled 
$2,378,702, about $15,000 more than the 
year preceding; home expenditures in- 
creased nearly $1,000,000, amounting to 
$10,174,335. 

4] A wide circle of friends will sympathize 
with Dr. John M. Moore, the efficient 
secretary of our Missionary Education 
Department, in his bereavement by the 
death of his mother at New Castle, Pa., in 
her eightieth year. This was the first 
break in the family circle. His father is 
eighty-five, and there are five sisters. 


q At the first meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Foreign Mission Society 
after the, Northern Baptist Convention, 
the members elected Mr. Henry Bond, 
ex-President of the Convention, chairman 
of the Board, to succeed Prof. E. D. 
Burton, who declined reelection. This 
secures for the Board the services, in a 
place which he is especially adapted to 
fill, of one of the best executives among 
our laymen, and one who as President of 
the Convention won the confidence, ap- 
proval and love of the denomination. He 
represents the finest type of Christian 
business man —the type that dedicates 
a definite and large share of time and effort 
to distinctively religious work. The Board 
and denomination are alike to be congratu- 
lated upon this election. 


q Mr. J. J. Arakelyan, who started on a 
world tour in July, was in Russia when the 
declaration of war was made, and after 
exciting experiences made his way home 
via Christiania and Scotland. He spent 
two Sundays with Rev. William Fetler 
in St. Petersburg and was filled with 
admiration of him and his work. He will 
tell us something about it presently. 
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It“was soon after he left that the Russian 
Government gave the Baptists permission 
to hold their meetings, and he was sure 
that it was through Mr. Fetler’s influence, 
as he had been recognized more than once 
by the Czar himself. Of events on the 
Sunday when the Czar announced the 
war publicly to the people we shall have 
an account from Mr. Arakelyan; but he 
says far the greatest thing he saw in Rus- 
sia or elsewhere was the wonderful work 
which the Baptists are doing under an 
inspired leadership. 


{| We are glad that Dr. Woelfkin, Dr. 
Horr, Dr. Batten and other Baptist 
friends got safely home from Europe. 
They have some war experiences to relate, 
and Dr. Horr was among those who were 
detained for ten days at Havre. In that 
company also were Dr. Bridgman of The 
Congregationalist, and Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton, a leading Congregational preacher 
of this country. All these were delegates 
to the Peace Conference. 


{ What shall it be called? For purposes 
of clearness and brevity, let it be called 
the Great War. And whenever we think 
of it, let us pray that it may be subse- 
quently known as the Last War. 


§ We commend to our readers the words 
of Mrs. Montgomery and those of Dr. 
Franklin, given elsewhere in this issue. 
They are needed and to the point. We 
must not do less but more to prove our 
own Christianity. 


{| Pope Pius X died on August 19, after 
a brief illness, the shock of the war being 
assigned as a leading cause. He was a 
good, kindly hearted man, best adapted 
to the life of a parish priest, who never 
desired to be Pope, and lamented the 
change from his beloved Venice to the 
Vatican, which was like a prison to him. 
' Simple in his ways, he abolished some of the 
forms of etiquette, such as requiring visitors 
to genuflect three times on coming into the 
Pope’s presence, kissing the cross upon 
his right slipper, remaining on the knees 
in his presence, and kissing his ring at 
communion. He was an ultra conserva- 
tive, and proscribed everything in the 
nature of modernism. The new Pope, 
who takes the title of Benedict XV, was 


Archbishop Giacomo della Chiesa, of 
Bologna, who only became a cardinal last 
spring. He was a papal under-secretary 
under Cardinal Rampolla, and is regarded 
as a believer in the policies of Leo XIII 
rather than in those of the Pope who has 
just passed away. His first declarations 
were an ardent desire for peace among 
the warring nations, which pit Catholic 
against Catholic. He comes of an ancient 
Genoese family, and his policy is expected 
to be more liberal than that of his de- 
cidedly reactionary predecessor. 


Here is a passage from “The Church a 
Field of Service,” that deserves to be 
framed in golden letters and hung upin 
every church vestibule; “This suggests 
that there is need of training our con- 
gregations in the science of singing hymns. 
‘We should make the church hymnal the 
musical text-book of the church and the 
Bible school and the young people’s society, 
and keep on the outside of the church all 
musical gargoyles and secular rhythms.’ 
Religious words set to dance rhythms other 
than the march should never be used. 
As so many hymnbooks for young people 
contain them, the necessity for selection — 
choosing the good tunes — becomes ap- 
parent.” We are rather radical as to the 
crime of teaching children the concert- 
hall stuff found in nine out of ten of the 
books palmed off on our Sunday schools 
under some evangelistic title. By this 
means as much as by any other we are 
ruining the taste and depleting the rever- 
ence of the children and young people. 


§ The Commission on State and Local 
Federations of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, of which 
Prof. Alfred Wms. Anthony is chairman, 
has issued a complete Directory of State 
and Local Federations of churches in the 
United States. It contains a brief histori- 
cal statement and defines the kinds and 
characteristics of federations, indicating 
also the extent to which the different 
Protestant denominations are participating 
in the federative movement. There is also 
included a statement of the principles of 
federation. Copies may be procured at 
cost, ten cents each, upon application to 
the office of the Federal Council, 105 East 
22d Street, New York. 
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IT’S COOL HERE IN LAKE BEMIDJI 


Missionary Education in Minnesota 


By Rev. W. E. Risinger 
(Concluded from September Number) | 


T is estimated that 100,000,000 pounds 

of butter are manufactured in Minnesota 
each year, having a value of $28,000,000, 
and the market for Minnesota butter is 
the world. North of the Twin Cities, 
about 100 miles, is a lake called Mille 
Lacs; on its shores is built a town called 
Onamia. At this point the Catholic 
Church, under the leadership of Bishop 
James McGolrick of Duluth, is establish- 
ing a Catholic colony. Bishop McGolrick 
saw what to his mind was an exception- 
ally fine opportunity for men of the right 
kind to succeed in dairy farming. Hol- 
landers are known to be very successful 
in this industry, so the Bishop set out to 
secure men and their families from the 
“Netherlands,” and he has met with 
success. A large number have already 
settled there, and many new families are 
coming direct from the old country to this 
colony. The Catholic Church is prospering 
here; two resident priests are ministering 
to the spiritual needs of this colony, and 
it is now their plan to establish a monastery. 
This is just one illustration of what could 
be done by other religious bodies if they 
were so disposed and would realize their 


opportunities. In the southern section 
of the state there is a fine settlement of 
Russians. They are Mennonites in belief; 
they lay much stress on principles of non- 
resistance, rejection of oaths, magistracy, 
warfare and capital punishment. They 
believe in immersion as the only true form 
of baptism. Scattered among the settle- 




















CHURCH AT WINDOM, MINNESOTA 
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THIS IS THE OLD WAY OF TEAMING, STILL TO BE SEEN 


ment are fifteen churches which they have 
built and maintain. They are counted 
among the prosperous farmers of Min- 
nesota. 

Many of the first settlers of the colony 
built their houses after the old-world 
fashion. They were long buildings, one 





story high; about one third of the struc- . 
ture was used for the home for the father, 
mother and children. This part is painted 
white; the remaining two-thirds is painted 
red, and is used as a barn, in which the 
cows, pigs, sheep, horses and _ roosters 
find their accustomed shelter. There is 











AND THIS IS THE MODERN 





METHOD ALL OVER THE WEST 
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‘CHURCH AT DETROIT, MINN. THE 


one advantage at least when the minister 
comes to visit; they don’t have far to go to 
get the chickens. This type of house, how- 
ever, is sinking into disesteem, for the 
people are growing numerous, wealthy, 
and somewhat influential, and with this 
gradual uplift the houses are taking on more 
modernized forms of architecture, though 
some odd combinations in color schemes 
are occasionally seen. Near the little 
village of Delft stands a schoolhouse with 
a blue foundation, white-painted building 
with green trimmings, yellow doors and a 
pink roof. Nevertheless, from some of 
these little schoolhouses, located in these 
distinctively religious communities, there 
have been graduated men of promise and 
ability, and women graced with sturdy 
characters, who today hold positions of 
honor and trust. Not so very far from 
this center is to be found an Icelandic 
community who speak the classic Norse 
language, and conserve the manners and 
customs, to a certain extent, of the old 
homeland whence they came. These 
sturdy types, along with the Germans 
and Swedes, the Irish and Italians, find 
warm welcome within the borders of Min- 
nesota, for in a large measure the burden 
of the uncultivated acres rests upon these 
people who wrestle with pioneer conditions 
with comparative ease. From these con- 
ditions springs a life full of movement. 
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TYPE OF THE PROGRESSIVE CHURCH 


Northwest of Onamia, about forty 
miles distant, we strike the Cuyuna Iron 
Range. Crosby is the town of this section, 
and had in January, 1913, about 1,000 

















SUPPORTERS OF CHRISTIAN WORK 
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people. Crosby makes claim that during 
the year 1913 it produced more babies in 
proportion to the population than any 
village, hamlet, city or metropolis on the 
globe. The city clerk reports that fifty- 
two boys and fifty-two girls were born in 
that year; and during the first week of 
February, 1914, the Crosby opera house 
was opened, all the mothers and their 
babies were invited, and the town held a 
big celebration in honor of the 104 little 
strangers. This town is a sample of 
Western growth, for as a matter of fact 
there was not a building on the ground 
where this town stands in October, IgrI. 
In this skipping fashion I have attempted 






























A BEMIDJI BRAVE 
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OUR SUNDAY SCHOOL GIRLS 








to set forth some of the many interesting 
features of Minnesota. I have not told 
it all. There is much, much more indeed. 
Our state certainly has been attractive to 
the foreigners. They have come to us 
because we invited them, and they have 
continued to come; and in their coming 
they have brought to us many an educa- 
tional and religious problem. That we 
are not coping successfully with the. prob- 








GOING TO EASTER SERVICE 
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ONE OF THE SHOW BABIES 


lems is evident in many places. There is 
room for more churches, more Sunday 
schools, more colporters, more missionaries. 
In many places the cry is going up, “ Let 
us federate,” but the cry should be heard 
above the click of sickle, the grind of com- 
mercialism, and the groan of the sinning, 
“Let us evangelize.’ A Chapel Car 
spending a year on the Iron Range would 
be an instrument of evangelism in these 
destitute sections which is sorely needed. 
We need more churches and pastors who 
will put more emphasis upon the glorifica- 
tion of toil, inspiring labor in mine and 
farm with an idealism that when applied 
brings about better working conditions, 
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eliminates as far as possible the slavishness 
of it, and emphasizes the upbuilding of 
personal character. We need more of the 
passion for justice. We hear much these 
days about “ standardizing the church,” but 
what we most need is to help the church to 








THE WESTERN WOMAN OF TOMORROW 


realize that it should be a servant of the 
whole community for the best and highest 
ends of life. Oh, fora vision of the fields, 
an overpowering realization of the human 
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A GROUP OF OUR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


need, a will to do, and a heart to trust our Christ. There is great need for mission- 
Divine leader, until Minnesota is won for ary education. 
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A Call to Prayer 
By Helen Barrett Montgomery 

pes KOU UUUUUUUUUU DULL ae CE 
: “ Every prayer of faith rings the door-bell of heaven, and secures re- : 
[] sponse. God can hear, and he does hear. God can help, and he does help. J 
L] God can answer, and he does answer. God has not withdrawn from this U 
OJ O 

world and left 1t to run itself. He is not far from any of us. Every ray — 
CI . . 7 
: of sunshine 1s the smile of his love. Every breath of the wind is the whisper I 
C] of his voice. The blue sky that bends over us 1s but the visible image of his F 
Ll loving bosom holding myriad worlds in the infinite depths of its tenderness. +4 
H When we kneel, he sees us. Whenwe pray, he hears us. Hehasaspecial, 7 
2 separate, discriminating, personal, constant interest in every child.” by 
f] GeorcE DarsIE. Cy 
C) C] 
DOOD OOOOOOODODODOOOOOO OOOODOOoOOoOoOoooo Oooo 








HE terrible world catas- 
trophe is a challenge such 
as the Christian Church 
of our day has never had. 
Nominal Christianity has 

} broken down. Civiliza- 

} tion so loudly boasted 

has proved powerless to 

ond greed, distrust, ambition and hatred. 

Before the world the spectacle of Christian 

nations warring to the death is displayed 

so that none can fail to see the shame. 

What is the church going to do about it? 

Alas that the answer should be so easy 
to foretell. Many individuals and some 
churches are going to stand beneath that 
cross of shame where the Son of Man is 
crucified afresh between two thieves, 
wagging their heads and saying: “ Lo, 
Christianity has failed! That ends foreign 
missions. In face of scenes like these it is 
an impertinence to send missionaries to 
non-Christian nations.” 

Others will look at the war carelessly, 
thank God America is safe, and say with a 
sigh: ‘* But it is our duty to be prudent 
and careful now. With credit so strained, 
trade routes disturbed and such uncer- 
tainty about the future, we cannot be 
expected to send any money out of the 
country.” 

How do we know this? 
the experience of the 





It is written in 
past. Shallow 
In the 


Christianity fails at the pinch. 


garden with His foes about him all the 
disciples forsook Him and fled. Again 
the test is upon them, Peter, Andrew, 
James and John. What shall the answer 
be? 

Think over the situation: the great 
Protestant nations of Europe involved in 
a death grapple, the missionary enterprises 
of those nations menaced as they have 
never been in the history of the world, 
America trembling in every fiber of her 
being over the disaster in which she may 
be involved. What is a Christian’s duty? 


FIrsT, TO TAKE A FRESH HOLD ON Gop. 
God is within the darkness keeping watch. 
Truth on the scaffold does sway the 
future. God has not forgotten. He is 
not absent-minded or forgetful or weak 
or careless. He is within the struggle 
directing the wrath of men to His own holy 
ends. The war is the measure of our 
forgetfulness of God, our practical atheism, 
our cruelty and our fear. But God remains 
a very present help in time of trouble, 
therefore will not we fear though the earth 
be removed. The Lord of Hosts is with 
us, the God of Jacob is our refuge. 


SECOND, WE NEED TO REALIZE THAT WE, 
TOO, ARE AT WAR. In England women are 
saying to the government, “‘'Take my house 
and use it for a convalescent home for 
the soldiers.” Mothers are sending four 
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sons to the fight and grieving that they 
have not five to send. Girls are giving 
their lovers, dry-eyed. In Canada, though 
the fight is none of their making, and the 
war of remote concern, they are pouring 
out troops by the thousand because the 
mother country is threatened. French 
and German women are carrying on busi- 
ness, reaping fields, laying brick, guard- 
ing property. There is war. Their country 
needs them. No sacrifice is too great. 
We have a war—a noble, holy war. Our 
leader, sore wounded and _ betrayed, 
calls for reenforcements. 


“Lift high his royal banner 
It must not, it must not suffer loss.” 


THIRD, WE NEED TO REDOUBLE OUR 
ENERGIES. Where we have sacrificed we 
must sacrifice more. What we have 
given we must count nothing. The em- 
pire of Jesus is at stake. It is His cause 
that summons us. Christians cease to 
support His armies because they fear? 
Rather let this be the year of offerings 
like those that built the tabernacle, — 
gold, silver, precious stones, curtains 
and broideries, rare woods and furnishings. 
If only the church can once realize this 
unseen, spiritual conflict with half the 
clearness with which she watches the strug- 
gle in Europe there need be no fear — If. 


FourTH, WE MUST PRAY. I solemnly 
summon all the members of the Woman’s 
American’ Baptist Foreign Mission 
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Society to set apart at once a day of fast- 
ing and prayer. Let those who pray and 
those who want to pray, come together to 
intercede with God for the Christian 
church. Pour out your hearts in prayer 
for a new vision of the cross and its mean- 
ing to this world. Beseech God that a 
revival from the Holy Ghost may begin 
now. Ask for forgiveness of our debts, 
our shameful debts.. Ask for a spirit of 
giving to be freely poured out on all thé 
churches. Pray for the missionaries — 
pray. Pray for each other. Pray that 
the apportionment may be lost sight of in 
a new consecration of self and resources. 

Thank God for his answer to these 
prayers. “If we ask anything according 
to His will we know He heareth.” These 
are prayers to pray with holy boldness, 
assured that we are praying in the gulf- 
stream of His holy will. 


FIFTH, WE MUST NOT WAIT. The crisis 
is on us. The King’s business demands 
haste. Our churches are sick unto death, 
yet they must get under the burden. 
Only God can enable us. Only prayer 
can energize our placid spirits. Pray — 
pray for your life and the life of the church 
and the life of the world. Pray — Christ 
is counting on us. We have the op- 
portunity never before ours to show the 
measure of the reality of the gospel of 
Jesus to every one of us. Before the 
world Christ is visibly on trial. 


“He must not, He must not suffer loss.” 


QOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO Ooo 





our eternal and holy war. 
it unceasingly in the future. 
defeat let us not forget it. 


As Lowes Dickinson. 


PIOOOOOOOOoO 


There is a war for those of us who believe in reason — 
And it is laid upon us to wage 


Our war is for good instead of 
evil, for truth instead of lies, for love mates of hate. — 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOoOO Ooo 


CL] 
L] 
LJ 
In this dark hour of our Hy 
L] 
L] 
LJ 
LJ 
L] 
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VISIT of three days to 
| our Indian school at Ba- 
cone, Okla., gives one an 
inside view of the impor- 
tant work of the institu- 
' tion. The college work 
was eliminated several years ago, and the 
course now runs from the sixth grade 
through the studies of the high school, 
along the lines outlined by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. We 
not only furnish, however, all that is 
taught in the high schools of the state, 
but some additional subjects. 

The students who prepare for college 
take the usual four years of language 
work. English is required of every 
student during his entire residence in 
the school. The standing which our 
students take when they enter other 
schools reflects the thorough instruction 
given by our Christian teachers. 

While we recognize the importance of 
mastering the subjects in a course of 
study, the principal stress is laid on the 
development of Christian character. Of 
course, every teacher is an active Christian 
worker, and her very presence in. this 
Indian school shows that her supreme 
desire is to win students to the service of 
Christ and to develop them into strong 
Christian men and women. Within the 
school year over thirty have been con- 
verted, twenty-two of the boys and girls 
have been baptized, and now the great 
majority are Christians. 

The aim of the school is to give a practi- 
cal training to every student. The girls 








are taught to sew and cook that they 
may be fitted for the duties and responsi- 


Our Indian Mission School 
By Charles L. White, D.D. 





bilities of home life. Instruction in man- 
ual training is given to the boys, and 
some of their most important lessons 
are received in this department. Agricul- 
ture is also taught, and demonstration 
work is given upon the school farm of 
one hundred and sixty acres. Scientific 
methods are illustrated. Deep and early 
plowing, thorough cultivation, the use of 
fertilizer and the employment and care 
of farm machinery are all taught by 
illustration. Special emphasis is laid upon 
the care and improvement of the grade of 
stock. 

The school owns the beginning of a 
herd of registered short horn cattle. 
Recently a calf four weeks old was sold for 
fifty dollars. This was a practical lesson 
to the boys of the value of keeping the 
best grade of stock. 

The school owns a fine lot of hogs, 
among which are some registered Poland 
Chinas. By seeing these develop and 
fatten, and by testing the meat on their 
own tables, the students observe the 
difference between keeping thoroughbred 
stock and razor-backs. There is also 
some fine poultry which furnishes the 
school with fresh eggs and dressed chicken 
which have not passed through cold 
storage. The school owns some valuable 
horses and has several good colts, raised 
on the farm which has produced the 
rough feed and most of the grain to feed 
the stock. 

The large family of students and teach- 
ers of Bacone College and the Murrow 
Orphans’ Home have been furnished all 
the milk, dressed poultry, and fresh 
pork, most of the eggs, much of the beef 
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and part of the fruit and vegetables which 
have been needed. There is also a flock 
of geese from which feathers are secured 
to furnish pillows for the school. 

The Murrow Indian Orphans’ Home 
was moved to the campus of Bacone 
College in August, 1910. Since then new 
structures have been erected, and we now 
have a complete equipment consisting 
of a school building and two dormitories, 
one for the girls and the other for the 
boys. There are two matrons and two 
teachers for the Home. These are pro- 
vided by the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. 

We have a primary school, including 
the first five grades, and the children all 
attend school nine months of the year. 
In addition to their regular school work 
they are given a practical training. The 
boys are taught to work on the land and 
are directed in helping to care for cows, 
hogs and poultry. They are given their 
own piece of ground to cultivate. On 
this they raise melons, pop-corn, peanuts 
and various vegetables. The boys and 
girls of the Orphanage have been very 
successful in the poultry department. 

The girls are given regular instruction 
in cooking, sewing, laundering and all 
kinds of house work. The religious train- 
ing of the orphans is considered the most 
important part of the work. Nearly 
every one is a Christian, and the Home is 
conducted as nearly as possible like a 
private Christian family. Evening wor- 
ship is observed in each dormitory, and in 
the morning the boys and girls have a 
union service before breakfast in the 
dining-room. 

The Bacone College Baptist Church 
was organized for the purpose of giving 
training in church work to the students of 
the College and the children in the Or- 
phans’ Home. It has a membership of 
seventy, made up entirely from the 
teachers and students of the two institu- 
tions. Every member is a contributor 
to the finances of the church, and there 
is probably not another church in the 
state which gives as much in proportion 
for benevolent objects. For the current 
year the contributions to home and 
foreign missions have been $420, or about 
$6 per member. Surely the teachers have 








not forgotten the original purpose of the 
school; to develop and train Christian 
young people to be the leaders among 
the Indian tribes. 

President Randall is hoping to find one 
or more Baptists interested in the Chris- 
tian training of the Indians who will 
provide a modern school building which 
will furnish adequate chapel room, class 
rooms, laboratory, music rooms and 
sufficient space for manual training, 
science work and a gymnasium. Such a 
building would fill a long-felt need and be 
an interesting memorial. 

The work of these two Baptist mission 
schools is distinctively Christian. Each 
September boys arid girls come to the 
school, who have never read a chapter of 
the Bible in their lives, and the teachers 
frequently see these same students quickly 
enter into the Christian life and stand as 
active disciples of Christ in their home 
communities. The harvest is great, but 
these devoted teachers need better tools 
with which to gather it. 


Wy 


Cheyenne Conversions 
BY REV. F. L. KING 


a ee N account of the ingather- 
ing’of souls at the Indian 
School at Watonga, Okla- 
homa, will be of interest. 
~~ The time seemed ripe for 

* a meeting with special 
effort for the unsaved. 
There are in the school 
about 133 children, rang- 
ing from five years up to 
eighteen. Of these older 
ones eight or ten had in 
former years confessed 
Christ as their Saviour. 
No special effort had been made for the 
salvation of the fifty or more in the school 
who were old enough to give themselves 
to Christ. 

I asked Rev. H. H. Clouse, of the Rainy 
Mountain Mission among the Kiowas, to 
come and preach at these meetings. He 
came with a clear and forceful message, 
seeking the guidance of the Spirit. The 
children were present at each meeting, 
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They were encouraged by the Government 
employees to follow Jesus. Prayer had 
been offered for them. The Kiowas gave 
one entire day in prayer for this special 
meeting. That very night, after the 
Kiowas had been praying all day for the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho children, fifteen 
came forward taking the stand for Christ. 
Then, from that time on, during the re- 
maining four nights of the meeting, the 
front seats were crowded each night with 
those seeking the Saviour. There was a 
genuine outpouring of the Spirit. Boys 
and girls came weeping on account of their 
sins. When the opportunity was given to 
decide for Christ, by coming forward, 
those who had already come would go out 
and get their friends to come. It just 
seemed like a miniature Pentecost. 

Then on Sunday when we were getting. 
ready for the baptism, the father of two of 
the girls who had been converted came to 


me and said that he wanted to be a Chris- 


tian and walk straight. We heard his 
story of his conversion, which was simply 
that his two little girls had led him into the 
Kingdom, and that he wanted to live for 
Jesus. So he was added to the number 
baptized in the afternoon. 

We had improvised a temporary bap- 
tistry just a few rods from the school dor- 
mitories. On the beautiful lawn near by 
were gathered about 300 friends of the 
children to witness the baptism. Some 
grown persons had never seen a baptism. 
One Indian woman came asking that I 
should baptize her infant child. I told her 
that if her child should get sick and die 
before it was old enough to know good 
from bad Jesus in his death had made a 
way that it would be saved; that baptism 
was a picture of a sinful heart coming back 
to God. She then seemed satisfied when 
I told her baptism would not save her child. 

The girls first lined up in a long line, and 
one by one the Indian deacons led them 
down into the water where they were 
baptized; then came the boys in a similar, 
line with blankets wrapped about them. 
These in turn were led into the water, 
where the missionary baptized them. It 
was good to be there and to witness the 
immersion of 45 young persons. 

For many months we have been dis- 
couraged with the condition of the work 


on these Cheyenne and Arapaho fields, but 
this meeting and ingathering of the young 
has given us a new vision and new hope 
for these people. These who have come 
are from the five different Baptist churches 
throughout the reservation, so it will be a 
stimulus to the work on the entire reser- 
vation. Our hope is that as in the case of 
the two little girls at the school, many 
fathers and mothers will come to Christ. 


INDIAN TALKS REPORTED 


Talk by Deacon Cut-Nose to the 
children at the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Government School just before the bap- 
tism: “ I thank the Lord that you children 
are going to be baptized this afternoon. 
I am not educated, but I took this ‘ Jesus 
Road!’ When Mr. King came among the 
Arapahoes I did not understand this Way, 
but now I understand it. I used to think 
that Mr. King criticised me, but I was like 
a horse just newly hitched up to a wagon 
and did not know how to go. It took me 
three years before I could get all my 
thoughts and start right in this Way. 
This man, Mr. King, has taught me this 
Way and now I love God. I hope your 
parents may follow your example some day. 
This Bible is our guide. Now you have a 
hope in heaven. When you go to your 
homes in the summer you must not forget 
to pray especially for the food that you eat. 
The earth was asleep but now the grass is 
beginning to grow and this is a great time 
to begin in the Jesus Road. Hope you may 
be the cause of helping your parents to be 
Christians. From this time on live for 
Christ.” 

Deacon Rising Sun talked also: 

‘* My heart has been glad since these 
children came to Christ. I prayed that 
you might come and now you have come. 
I cannot read the Bible but my faith has 
saved me. I love to go to church even 
though I cannot read. Remember now 
that you are Christians and follow closely 
the Bible teachings. Live close to Christ 
all the time. Both tribes will hear of your 
taking this stand for Christ. Parents will 
likely come if you follow Christ closely. 
There will be joy in heaven when you are 
baptized this afternoon. ‘There will be a 
blessing come to you. Remember that 
you are Christians and love the Saviour,” 
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Farewell Words of Outgoing Missionaries 


MISS OMIE E. CARTER 


HEN I com- 

menced my hos- 
pital training I was a 
“ Farther Light ” girl. 
Nurses in a_ hospital 
do not have much time 
to attend Farther 
Light meetings, but I 
did go to one of the 
meetings and _ they 
gave me the pledge to 
sign. I carried that 
pledge back to the 
hospital, or the last part of it, where “ We 
gratefully pledge ourselves to give more 
time, money and prayer that upon those 
that live in the darkness and under the 
power of death the light may shine.” A 
pupil nurse in a hospital does not have very 
much time, she does not have very much 
money. We all can give some more 
money than we do. She can pray. But 
the time was the thing that bothered me 
most, and I was very anxious to sign that 
pledge, but I knew God understood and if 
He wanted me to give more time He would 
make it possible. He has made it pos- 
sible now, and I hope to spend the rest of 
my life among the Garos in Assam and by 
ministering to those people show them a 
little of the love which is a reflection of the 
great Divine Love through which I hope 
to bring them to their Saviour. 





FLORENCE R. WEAVER, M.D. 


During the story-reading period a great 
desire came into my heart to tell the 
Chinese about Jesus. Though I was but 
ten years of age I was quite sure that the 
Lady of the Lily Field would be a thing 





of the past and that Chinese women would 
be emancipated from their slavery could 
they but know my Jesus. During my 
girlhood that great desire was changed to 
a purpose through mission study. How 
could I stay at home when there were 
millions of child wives and widows in 
‘India? Listen: There are thousands of 
girls in India under ten years of age 
married to men over fifty. Listen: There 
are thousands of girls in India under ten 
years of age bearing children. Listen: 


No male physician is allowed to go behind’ 


that veil; that is why I studied medicine. 
On entering the medical school I was kept 
true to my purpose,in spite of many tempta- 
tions,by the Student Volunteer Movement, 
because of the great vision of the volun- 
teers with whom I was associated. After 
entering the hospital there were many 
attempts made to keep me at home, but 
there were thirty in my class in the medical 
school to stay at home and do the work 
here; there were only three to go to the 
far field. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Love means to 
give yourself. Thou shalt give thyself 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength, and give thyself to thy neighbor 
and to God. Pray for us that we may give 
Christ the preeminence. I am going to 
Nellore, India. 


MRS. OLIVE MASON ADAMS 


In an address last night it was said that 
one of the needs of China is for Christian 
homes. I hope to go and I have been 
planning to go to China to make one of 
these Christian homes and to be a help 
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and example for the people of China. Be- 
sides, I am glad that I am a daughter of 
missionaries, because the people of other 
countries do not seem to me as a mass 
but as individuals and I want to go to take 
to them something that they have not got. 


MR. ARCHIBALD G. ADAMS 


Those of you who know me might expect 
and should expect my face, our faces, to 
be shining with the joy of anticipation 
tonight. But they are not, because our 
hearts are heavy. We cannot go. And 
this is the disappointment of life’s ambi- 
tion. In the fact of these facts, friends — 
we are born and bred Baptists, the chil- 
dren of Baptist missionaries, our parents 
forty years each spending their lives in 
the service of the Master in the Baptist 
Mission. We first saw daylight in the 
Baptist homes on the Baptist “ far-flung 
battle line.” We together entered the 
Baptist home for the children of mission- 
aries to which you give money, for which 
you pray. We have both been to a great 
Baptist college, Denison University, and 
there we have studied, one of us graduating 
with the degree of bachelor of arts; a 
college for which you have prayed and 
given your money. We have gone through 
Baptist seminaries and training schools, 
the Gordon School and the Newton Theo- 
logical Institution, working our way 
patiently, waiting and working until 
finally we are through and ready to go — 
and, consistently, now we have married 
Baptists. We are ready to go, friends, 
but the Baptist ship of Zion which we 
heard about tonight is stranded; it is 
stranded on debts. And oh, friends, I 
wish you could appreciate what a heart- 
break it means to stand here when I 
expected to say, “I am going this fall,” 
and have to say, “ We may not go this 
fall, we shall not go this fall, we must 
wait another year.” 

Now, friends, the reason we are not going 
is because I am determined to go to China, 
the land of my birth. My parents have 
prayed for me to go there; the natives 
have written back and asked for me to 
come back, to shorten my preparation 
and come back to China. They are 
waiting for me. My father lies there, 


having given his life for China, and no 
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one has filled the gap, and I am going to 
fill it if I can. Now, friends, that is one 
fact. Do you compel us to ask some other 
Board or the Y. M. C. A. to send us out? 
We will have to go to them, for we are 
going to obey God’s command, and He is 
telling us as plainly as posssible, ‘‘ Go out 
this year’; and it is either obey God or 
obey the Board and stay here another year. 

Then, friends, in Springfield some ten 
years ago, before my brothers had gone 
out to the foreign field, my father stood 
up before the denomination and said, “ I 
have eight children and every one is going 
to be a foreign missionary ”’; and, friends, 
you cheered him to the echo; and now, 
when his fifth child comes up before you 
and asks to be sent out to China, he is 
met with a closed door — “‘ You cannot 
go.” Friends, I am glad he lies sleeping 
in China in the shade of the Hanyang 
city wall; I am glad he does not know it. 

And then, friends, we know to what we 
are going. We have seen the foreign field. 
Oh, I can see to this day my father coming 
back from an out-station trip where he 
had been preaching the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, with the blood streaming down his 
face, with bruises all over his body. He 
had suffered, they had stoned him, and 
again and again I saw that picture. And 
I have often seen my mother crying out 
her heart in loneliness for her far-away 
boys and girls. And I know, too, what it 
means to live the life of a missionary’s 
child year after year. Heat, noise, smell 
which you cannot imagine, all these hor- 
rors of heathendom, and I have seen my 
parents gladly suffer it all for the cause 
of Jesus Christ. 

And then I see that picture in the Prince 
Albert docks in London when my two 
oldest brothers and sisters were left alone 
in London, my parents saying good-bye to 
them, and they were singing, “‘ God be 
with you till we meet again.” Courage, 
consecration, faith—yes, it took my 
parents back to China. And, friends, I, 
too, and Mr. and Mrs. Manley, these other 
missionaries’ children, can sympathize 
with me — I have stood as a lad of thirteen 
and felt my mother’s arms about me for 
the last time in eight years; and that is as 
near to the land of perdition as I ever hope 
to get. And the loneliness and the pain 

















of it! And, friends, that is only part of 
the missionary sacrifice. And yet, in the 
face of that and knowing what we are 
doing, we want to go. We are willing 
to pay the price. Are you willing to pay 
the price and send us? We do not want 
you to pity us. This is the grandest work 
to which any mortal being can be called, 
to carry the cross of Jesus Christ to the 
farthest ends of the earth. And ‘oh, 
friends, I plead with you to love the Mas- 
ter as much as my parents loved Him. 
They were willing to give and to sacrifice 
and to spend their lives. We want to 
follow their footsteps. We have seen 
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Jesus Christ incarnated in their lives and 
we want to spend our lives like them. We 
have felt the throb of His life in their lives 
and we want to spend and be spent in 
the service, and the only thing that is 
keeping us from serving the Baptist de- 
nomination is the Baptist denomination 


itself. Oh, friends, I appeal to you, we 
want to carry the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
to the farthest ends of the earth, and it is 
the happiest, freest job on the face of the 
earth; and oh, friends, I appeal to you 
to do it in the name of the Master and for 
His sake. [This appeal resulted in an offer 
to send them to China.] 





A Thoughtful Son and Brother 


HEN Mr. R. reached his fiftieth 

birthday he found himself very 
much alone in the world, for during the 
last five years his wife and his only daugh- 
ter had died and he was six hundred 
miles from the old home where his aged 
mother and two unmarried sisters lived. 
But fortune had favored him, and for the 
last twenty years he had _ supported 
generously those who had remained on 
the old farm toward which the city was 
creeping. He had hoped to persuade his 
mother and sisters to join him in his city 
residence, but they felt they could not 
leave the hills and the lakes. 

He believed himself to be worth at least 
$300,000, and now his one solicitude was 
to make proper provision for those who 
looked to him for their sole support. 
His sisters were twins and fifty-three years 
of age. His mother would soon enter 
upon her seventy-seventh year. What 
provision should he make for them and 
how could he most safely do it? 

The day upon which he determined 
his course is the time at which our ac- 
quaintance begins with Mr. R. He 
divided his property into thirds, paid 


one third, or $100,000, to the various | 


mission societies, securing annuities on 
$25,000 for his mother, bearing in- 
terest at seven per cent, and joint an- 
nuity bonds for $75,000 for his sisters, 
bearing interest at four per cent. He 
arranged to have the semi-annual pay- 
ments of the annuities on these bonds 





made to him as trustee for his mother and 
sisters during his lifetime, that he might 
transmit to them as usual the very gener- 
ous monthly remittance he had long been 
making. 

The second third of his property he 
willed to one of the Societies, distributing 
the remaining third by will to the other 
missionary organizations. As a _ result 
he feels perfectly secure for the future. 
He has placed his mother and sisters 
beyond all possibility of want, and has 
$200,000 still under control. This he 
intends to hold for his business, which at 
no time has ever needed a capital of more 
than $100,000. He has been a _ wise 
investor and his friends believe that cer- 
tain real estate which he has recently 
purchased will within twenty years be 
worth a million dollars. If so, he has 
arranged to have the Missionary Societies 
and two State Conventions and a City 
Mission Society share his prosperity. He 
is deeply interested in his church, is a 
member of the board of one of the great 
missionary organizations, gives much time 
to a city mission society, and for a man of 
his means is regarded as very generous to 
many benevolent enterprises. 

Mr. R. is another wise man who is offer- 
ing his gifts to the Lord. Some men and 
women in our churches perhaps are not as 
wise as he is, but they have the same 
opportunity to be. Perhaps they are not 
as rich but they can follow his example, 
even if they give less.— C. L. Wuire, D.D. 
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Intensive Neighborhood Work 


BY REV. R. D. BROWNELL 


prour years ago today marked the be- 
ginning of my pastorate at Olathe. 
As I look back over these years, how 
manifest are the leadings of God. Not 
as we had planned were we led, for “ His 
ways are not our ways.” 

Three weeks after my arrival, by ar- 
rangement with Brother Ripley the chapel 
car “Good Will” drew onto the siding, 
and straightway under the powerful 
preaching of Brother Barkman a gracious 
revival began. How I love to think of 
these days! Can there be a better way 
for a pastor to begin work upon a field 
than to be plunged into the midst of a 
revival? All restraint is thrown aside. 
An earnest common interest binds hearts 
together in sympathetic cooperation. A 
common need cries out for help from pastor 
and people. The chapel car services ex- 
tended through several weeks. There 
were many conversions and many addi- 
tions to the church. 

After the evangelistic services were 
at an end, there continued a splendid 
interest in things religious. Attendance 
at church services was good. On Sunday 
evenings (ours being the only church where 
services were held that winter), the little 
church was packed and numbers turned 
away. ‘The one unanswerable argument 
for a larger and better equipped building 
was presented at each evening service. 
Before the logic of this argument, the 
church voted unanimously for a new build- 
ing. Work was begun forthwith. Dedi- 


catory services were held on November 
27th following. 

During the succeeding summer, Brother 
Sly, then pastor at Delta, and myself 
began preaching on alternate Sunday 
afternoons at Ash Mesa schoolhouse, eight 
miles from Olathe. These services con- 
tinued for a year. At the expiration of 
this time, the community was canvassed to 
find the attitude of the people toward the 
establishment of a Baptist church. With 
only one or two exceptions the expression 
was favorable, and a church was organized 
with twelve members. A splendid Sunday 
school has been maintained from the 
beginning, with an average attendance 
of forty. 

Lying southwest of Olathe seven miles 
is a beautiful fertile valley, in the center 
of which lies Pepper’s Gardens. This 
part of the valley is quite thickly settled. 
By location the community is a distinct 
social unit and one day there will be a 
town in the center. During the summer 
of 1911, Friday evening preaching serv- 
ices were held in the schoolhouse. Soon 
a church of fifteen members was organized. 
In the fall of 1912, Brother Steadman 
held a series of tent meetings at which the 
attendance was large and the interest 
good. As a result the church membership 
increased to 28. At the closing service 
of the tent meetings a “‘ community rally ” 
was held, at which a thousand dollars 
was subscribed for a Baptist church build- 
ing. It was built during the winter and 


























dedicated the following spring. I should 
not fail to speak of the help extended to 
the Coal Creek church by I. N. Pepper 
of Montrose, who gave a half acre of 
ground, a building we call the “ parson- 
age,” and a hundred dollars in cash and 
subscription. The Coal Creek church 
was organized, the work carried on and 
the church building erected practically 
without a Sunday preaching service. 
There is no Sunday school. A young 
people’s society has rendered splendid 
aid. 

Brother Steadman went from the Coal 
Creek church to the Peagreen schoolhouse, 
eight miles northwest from Olathe and 
about the same distance from Delta. 
The community has had but little reli- 
gious influence. The social life centers 
about the dance and the card party. 
Two conversions resulted from the meet- 
ings, but the community was stirred as 
never before. A Sunday school was or- 
ganized and has been maintained since. 
Preaching services are held each Friday 
night. 

In the following spring, aided by Brother 
DeMerritt of Montrose, a series of evan- 
gelistic services were held at the River 
schoolhouse, six miles north of Olathe 
and five miles south of Delta. Years 
ago Father Clark organized a Baptist 
church here. Now there is but one family 
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left that was associated with him. A 
splendid interest was manifest, especially 
among the young people. A Sunday 
school was organized and preaching serv- 
ices are held each Sunday afternoon. 

So much for the organization of the 
various churches and Sunday schools. 
In the conduct of the out-station work, 
a splendid spirit of cooperation and help- 
fulness has been shown by the pastors 
at Delta, Brothers Sly, Jacobs and Craw- 
ford, and by Brother DeMerritt of Mon- 
trose. Mrs. Bertha C. Smith as an assis- 
tant in the country work during the winter 
of 1912-13 rendered efficient help. She 
was formerly in the employ of the Woman’s 
Society, being stationed at Ortiz and 
working among the Mexicans. It has 
been marvelous the way workers have 
been raised up on each of the fields to 
take charge and carry the burden of the 
Sunday school work. 

The plan of the pastor during these four 
years has been to give religious services 
to every community about Olathe. The 
schoolhouses furnish a natural place of 
meeting. There is only one school dis- 
trict within eight miles of Olathe in which 
services have not been held regularly 
at some time during the present pastorate. 
The Presbyterians have occupied one 
out-station, the Methodists two, and the 
Baptists five. 
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Church Edifice Work of the Home Mission Society 


MEETING HOUSES AT HOLTVILLE, IMPERIAL VALLEY AND EL CENTRO, CALIFORNIA, WHICH 
THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY HELPED TO BUILD AT THESE 


STRATEGIC POINTS. 





EL CENTRO IS A COUNTY SEAT 














His Last Words 


By Florence Smith Mason 


I 
A SONG AND ITS MESSAGE 


LD SUSAN moved about the Harper 
kitchen busy with her morning work, 
but full to overflowing with the message 
she had heard the night before at the Bap- 
tist Church. She was large and black and 
purely African in all her features; and in 
her heart the seed of truth had been planted 
in childhood and never died. She was 
singing in her rich throaty voice: 
““T gave My life for thee, 
My precious blood I shed, 
That thou might’st ransomed be, 
And quickened from the dead. 


I gave, I gave My life for thee, 
What hast thou given for me? ” 


“T ’clar I done sing dem very words 
hund’eds of times, but I neber t’ink ob 
dem bery serious like. What hab [ 
given for Him, to be suah?- Nothin’ dat 
I ’members in all my life, and if all Chris- 
tians was like me, dere wouldn’t be no 
good done nowhere, I reckon. Dat 
preacher las’ night, dey call him a Fo’eign 
Mission Secutary, whateber dat may be, 
he sutinly did tell some strange tings. 
He done live in China for twenty years 
wid folks he calls Chinese, and he say dat 
dere is moh ’n four times as many of dem 
as dey is of us ’mericans, and so few to 
preach de Gospel dat heaps of dem has 
never heard the name of Jesus. And de 


worse ting he say was dis, ‘ You people 


in dese pews is ’sponsible for dis,’ an’ he 
point his long white finger straight at me, 
and I most scream out and crawl under de 
seat to get away from dat finger. If I 
hadn’t been so frightened, I might done 
jest ask him how ole black Susan in de 
Harper kitchen could be ’sponsible for 
such tings. He ask how long de church 
folks was going to hug dis religion to der 
hearts selfish like, and turn a deaf ear to 
Jesus’ last command, ‘Go ye into all 
the world and preach de gospel to every 
creature.” An’ I says to myself, ‘Susan 
Johnson, you don’t dese’ve dat God should 
gib you a thought, when you shuts you’ 
eahs to His Son’s last command.’ And 
my heart say, ‘ Lord, I will do all I can; 
show me how.’ Softly she crooned the 
next verse as her deft fingers molded the 
loaves of bread: 
“* My Father’s house of light, 
My glory-circled throne, 
I left for earthly night, 
For wand’rings sad and lone; 


I left, I left it all for thee, 
What hast thou left for Me? ” 


“What have I left, NorHINn’ at all; an’ 
I am ’shamed of Susan Johnson, suah ’nuf. 
God help dis ole niggah woman to ’tone 
for de past, an’ do sun’pin for dose Chinese. 
Ef I could read I’d find out in de blessed 
Book all what de Saviour say about His 
wishes, and I would try to do His will. 
Little Mis’ Mary has taught me some 
hymns, tank God, and how dey did com- 
fort my po’ heart when my old man Jim 
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and my four chillens all died in one winter. 
It seem to me as if God jest speak softly 
to me in dem hymns, like I used to speak 
to my chillens.” 

*“Good morning, 
Harry Harper, passing 
kitchen. 

**Good mornin’, Seh, and I’m glad to 
see you so well and happy. You do look 
lots like de preacher las’ night in de Bap- 
tist Church; he was just as good looking, 
and so strong and earnest lookin’, too; 
but he have a J/ittle sunpin’ in his face you 
ain’t got, Massa (scuse you ole mammy 
for speakin’ plain); he got dat look ob 
seein’ God an’ His plan, and as if he done 
work wid Him.” 

** Well, Susan, I don’t get much time for 
church nowadays, it is true; you see I 
work so hard all the week that I NEED to 
rest on Sunday, and I find when I have 
read all the paper through, and played 
a game of golf, and driven the car for 
a while, my day is gone, and I am ready for 
bed.” 

“*Mo’h tired than you be on any other 
day, Massa Harry? ” 


said Mr. 
the 


Susan,” 
through 


“Yes, Susan, but it is a very healthy 
tired, and I am fresh for my Monday 
work. Times are different, and one can- 
not do just the same as his father and 
mother did. But you go to church and 


pray for me; I know I need it, and I 
shall feel more comfortable if I know you 
are praying. Good-bye.” 
‘““T suffered much for thee, 
More than thy tongue can tell, 
Of bitterest agony, 
To rescue thee from hell. 
I’ve borne, I’ve borne it all for thee, 
What hast thou borne for me? ” 


The song went on in soft Southern 
melody, and its truth seemed to strike 
deeper and deeper into the soul of this 
humble Christian. “I never did bear 
anyting for Him dat I knows of, and I’m 
*shamed of it now. How can [ ’tone for 
de past an’ show Him I means it? Dear 
Lord, I’se dat ’shamed I dasn’t look Thee 
in de face; show me how to serve Thee.” 

“O Susan, I ran over to ask you for 
that recipe for hominy balls; none of the 
cookbooks give anything that compares 
with those I ate here last week; do tell 
me how you make them.” 
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And the newcomer, Mrs. Billy Brown, 
the next-door neighbor, bustled in the 
kitchen door and sat down with pencil in 
hand, ready for orders. She was a brisk 
New York State woman, keenly interested 
in everything, with a heart large enough 
for the wide world, and yet her home 
interests never suffered because of her 
zeal. She was president of several socie- 
ties in the Baptist Church, among them 
the Women’s Foreign Mission Circle. 
She worked in the town mission for the 
foreigners at our doors, and she attended 
the Home Mission Circle, and gave wher- 
ever she found need. She had never been 
able to rouse Mrs. Harper to any interest 
outside her home, and though they were 
devoted friends, their interests parted at 
the front door. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Harper eschewed modern dancing, and the 
craze for cards, and spent their evenings 
at home; both were members of the Bap- 
tist Church and paid their pew rent, but 
seldom entered its doors; Sundays were 
their busiest days, and full of “ rest” that © 
was so strenuous that they were both fagged 
at night and glad the day was over. 

“* Mis’ Billy Brown, I tell you my respe’ 
if I can ’member; but you see I alluz 
puts in tings as dey comes. But I want 
you to tell me sunpin’ more ’portant dan 
dis rule fer hominy balls; did you hear 
dat missionary man las’ night, and what 
he say, and is it all true? I specs it is, and 
if it is, I mus’ do sunpin’ to ’tone for de 
past and help in de future.” 

** Susan, every word was true, and I am 
so glad you heard him. Come to our 
meeting tomorrow and you will hear more 
and perhaps find out some way to help. 
You haven’t much money, but Susan, as 
you work you can pray, and God hears 
and answers over in China, while you are 
praying. Think of the privilege we have, 
and yet how few of us use it! You and I 
can bring great things to pass by praying 
that God will answer, as we work. Is it a 
bond; you and I will pray, as we work? 
He spoke of the little Chinese girls with 
feet bound up; fancy little Mary hobbling 
about with feet crushed in tight wrappings, 
and not able to play; and he told of the 
needs in the hospital, where they want a 
trained nurse so much, to wait on the sick 
and teach a class of girls to do the same; 
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but there is no money to pay her salary, 


and though she is ready, she cannot go. . 


It seemed last night as if I must rise and 
offer six hundred dollars for her pay and 
let her go; she would be working while I 
am sleeping, and it would be such a hap- 
piness to me. Doesn’t it seem wicked to 
you, that so much money is wasted and 
frittered away by Christian people, when 
these other people are suffering so in body, 
and their souls unsaved. O Susan, you 
and I will pray God to send this nurse; 
He has that salary somewhere; let’s pray 
it into service.” 

The recipe given, the neighbor departed 
and Susan worked along. But her heart 
was full to bursting with the thought that 
she, the Harpers’ cook, might do something 
through her prayers; that God would 
hear her, and bring forth the money for 
the salary of the nurse. 

** And I have brought to thee, 
Down from my home above, 
Salvation full and free, 
My pardon and my love. 


I bring, I bring rich gifts to thee, 
What hast thou brought to me? ” 
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Susan could stand the pressure no longer, 
and she dropped on her knees right there 
in the kitchen, offered herself to help send 
the Gospel, and asked for guidance. 

Mrs. Harper entered before the prayer 
had finished, and caught the closing 
sentences: ‘‘ God bless my Massa and Missis 
and help dem to hear Thy voice calling 
dem to help; dey is thy chillen, but dey 
forgets thee.” 

Mrs. Harper retreated, and concluded 
not to give her order till Susan had re- 
covered her poise, but her heart was stirred, 
that this faithful old family servant 
should have to tell the Almighty God 
that she was forgetting Him. Was she? 
How could she be a good mother, and tend 
the children He had given her, and do work 
outside? But she could not answer the 
question to her own satisfaction, and she 
tried to forget it. The song rose from the 
kitchen, and the words rang in her ears: 


“What hast thou brought to me?” 


And her honest heart answered, “ Nothing 
at all, nothing at all.” 


TO BE CONTINUED 





CHINESE GIRLS IN A MISSION SCHOOL AT NINGPO, CHINA 
Photograph sent by Rev. J. R. Goddard 
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An American in China’s Capital 
By Rev. Louis Agassiz Gould 


T is hard to leave 
Peking. Peking 
tingles with fascinat- 
ing interest. It is 
one of the world’s 
great centers. It 
is one of the foci of 
a great ellipse. Can- 
ton may be the 
other focus, or 
Shanghai. 

The flagstaff at 
President Yuan’s governmental residence 
is like the golden milestone in the Roman 
Forum. All roads lead to it; mighty 
influences radiate from it. The man in 
the crow’s nest of that flagstaff peers out 
over a vast republic. He receives all the 
wireless messages. When he touches a 
button the wheels revolve a thousand miles 
away. It is inspiring to be where things 
are happenning. 

Ancient Peking is thrilling. Mighty 
avenues, mighty parks and _ mightier 
temples bespeak the lavishness of ancient 
grandeur. The vast areas of the Altar 
of Heaven, the Altar of Earth, the Altar 
of the Moon and the Altar of Agriculture 
enhance one’s respect for a people who 
could be extravagant in religious expendi- 
ture. He who is not affected by the sub- 
limity of the Altar of Heaven is destitute 
of esthetic sensibilities. 

The imperial “summer palace” and 





the imperial “‘ winter palace” disclose 
the playgrounds of emperors, the private 
residence of the empress dowager and the 
prison house of a martyred boy-emperor. . 
A little imagination and book like_Bland’s 
“China under the Empress Dowager” 
repeople the scenes with their former 
glory. It is sad to see so much palatial 
property going to waste. But it is in- 
evitable. The old order changeth and 
giveth place to the new. 

No, Yuan Shi Kai is not a new em- 
peror, nor is he planning to replace the boy 
emperor on the throne. The idea is 
scouted by the best minds of the nation. 

President Yuan may be dictatorial, but 
he is not a dictator. All his deeds will 
not bear scrutiny, but firmness has been 
essential. His first duty was the establish- 
ment of a strong central government, 
giving China unity in the sight of the 
nations. No one respects weakness. 

The Man of Iron in the presidential 
chair is daily giving to the new republic 
solidarity and strength. Four evidences 
of this have recently been brought to 
the attention of the public. The income 
from the Salt Tax has been larger than was 
expected; this gives a surplus after paying 
the installments of the indemnity claims 
and the foreign loan. The national taxes 
have been collected more amply and more 
systematically than before and this benefits 
the national exchequer. The provinces 
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have been sending in their quota of the 
national expenses, and this strengthens 
the relationship between the circumference 
and the center. The volume of China’s 
trade has been surprisingly large during 
the past year. 

China’s immense resources are not yet 
developed. Railroad building is advanc- 
ing rapidly. When means of communica- 
tion are open to all parts of the empire, 
and the resources come to the markets of 
the world, China will have all the money 
she requires for her necessities. 

This is becoming increasingly apparent, 
and confidence is being restored. Indeed, 
business prospects are so good that the 
amount to be sought of the foreign nations 
in the next loan has been reduced by one 
half. Foreign capital will soon be seeking 
China’s favor rather than dictating humili- 
ating terms of financial slavery. 

No, the republic of China is not dead. 
The people of the country have spoken 
overwhelmingly for a republic; and China 
will not reverse itself. The fantastical 
features of a communistic republic have 
been rudely “put to sleep”; but the 
valuable elements are not extinct. They 
are abiding their time. The will of 400,- 
000,000 people will not be thwarted. 
The “ imperial republic” will gradually 
give way to the “ democratic republic.” 
The conservative policies of the North will 
be modified by the more liberal policies of 
the South and the East and the West. 
The outcome will be a republic that will 
embody the best features of all republics. 

Yesterday the Grand Advisory Council 
held its first meeting. They will advise 
with the Man of Iron, the President, and 
will run the government for the time being. 
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But yesterday’s government organ stated 
that the Constitutional Amendment Com- 
mittee is expected at its next meeting to 
formulate a plan for the convening of a 
national legislative body of not less than 
two hundred persons, chosen by qualified 
electors, elected by popular vote through- 
out the country. These men will not 
all be the tools of the President, and 
before them will come the Provisional 
Constitution for further modification. 
Think, too, of the influence of the schools 
through all these transitional years, mold- 
ing the youth in an atmosphere of freedom 
in a land where the scholar has always 


‘been “ the superior man.” 


The gathering of the missionaries of 
Peking and their families at the Sunday 
afternoon union service in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association is a notable 
gathering. Men are there whose names 
are household words among all the mis- 
sion hearted. Heroes are there who passed 
through the Boxer insurrection. With them 
you may visit the British Legation, and 
live over the scenes of those terrible days. 

These veterans and the younger mis- 
sionaries have their “ ear to the ground ” 
regarding China. The missionary tourist 
may spend day after day visiting universi- 
ties, colleges, schools, hospitals and benevo- 
lent institutions. He may quiz all whom 
he meets about their opinion on the exist- 
ing situation. He will find, almost to a 
man, that missionaries, merchants and 
residents are optimistic as to the perma- 
nence of the republic, and its eventual 
emergence into the condition of a truly 
representative democracy. The mission- 
ary opportunity is particularly brilliant. 

Peking, China. 





ever brighter. 


| | 











Mr. Gould gives us cheer from China. 


everywhere for the new Republic. 
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He finds optimism 
Let us pray that the neu- 
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A Call to Sacrifice 


By Foreign Secretary James H. Franklin 


weg tendance upon the annual 
eed e. meeting of the Continua- 
tion Committee of the 
Edinburgh World Mission- 
ary Conference which had been called for 
ten days in September at Oxford, England. 
Our last meeting was in the autumn of 
1913, at The Hague, the home of the Inter- 
national Peace Tribunal. At that time 
probably every member of our committee 
took occasion to visit the Peace Palace 
erected by Mr. Andrew Carnegie and all of 
us felt grateful for the International Court 
of Arbitration which was hailed as an 
evidence of the world’s progress toward 
universal peace. As we sat almost under 
the shadow of the Peace Palace, citizens 
of many nations and members of many 
Christian communions, we rejoiced at the 
growth of the spirit of brotherhood in all 
the world. No one could have believed 
that before the appointed hour for our 
next meeting the world would be compelled 
to look in horror at Europe in arms. It 
was unthinkable! 

When our ship sailed from New York, 
the papers we took aboard with us told of 
a new complication in the Balkans. But 
complications had occurred in the Balkans 
before. Five days slipped by, and then 
that miracle of modern times, the wireless 
telegraph, began to tell of the mobilization 
of European armies. Every following morn- 
ing brought tidings of a coming storm, and 
when our ship dropped anchor at Bergen, 
Norway, we were told that the unthinkable 








had happened. It appeared that the 
work of centuries was being undone in a 
moment. The hands on Time’s dial ap- 
peared to be turned backward. The 
structures of so-called Christian civiliza- 
tion seemed to be swaying as if the earth 
everywhere were quaking. Our houses 
seemed to be only so many piles of blocks 
that were falling on our heads. Our 
boasted creations of the twentieth cen- 
tury were without foundation. Our prog- 
ress in culture and so-called wisdom was all 
imaginary. We were awaking from a 
dream in which we had been soothed by a 
vision of world-wide peace. We were 
seeing that “except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it.” 


The world itself was reeling. It could 
not be true! But it was true! And alas, 
it 75 true! 


Our chief sorrow is at the war itself. 
The picture of carnage, with all its mean- 
ing, is enough to break one’s heart. One 
cries out instinctively, “‘O God, have mercy 
on us! Have mercy on a sinful world! 
Deliver us from ourselves!’ But we are 
grieved also over the effect of the conflict 
on Christian work in all the world. In 
European countries even pastors are at the 
front bearing arms. Perhaps even Bap- 
tists who spoke from the same platforms in 
the meetings of the World Baptist Alliance 
in London and Philadelphia are now com- 
pelled by their governments to oppose 
each other. 

Then there is the moral influence on the 
non-Christian peoples. “The name of 
God is blasphemed among the Gentiles 
because of you.” Surely the day has come 
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when we need to go softly and humbly, 
and with the prayer that the nations may 
see Christ rather than our imperfections 
and inconsistencies and misinterpretations 
of Him. 

Beside the moral influence of the war, 
we have come to a time of great crisis in 
another respect. Just when steps were 
being taken to organize the foreign mission 
forces of Christendom for concerted action, 
the blow has fallen, and only God knows 
the outcome. The forces at work in the 
foreign fields were being enlarged, and now 
without warning several of the home 
lands to which the missionaries look for 
support are being devastated. In some 
cases the missionaries are cut off from 
communication with their home lands. 
Here is a serious cause for anxiety. 

In this day of confusion, what is the 
duty of American Christians whose country 
has been spared from the suffering and 
sacrifice into which their brothers of other 
lands are being hurled? We must pray. 
Yes, we must pray. But we must do 
more. We must volunteer to take upon 
ourselves a larger part of the responsibility 
for the evangelization of the world. The 
advance must be continued. Weare equal 
to it. In this hour of world-suffering, 
American Christians should be ashamed 
to content themselves with no additional 
voluntary sacrifice while their brothers in 
other lands are giving their all. 

An educated Japanese once said to me: 
** We do not worship our Emperor as you 
people of the West understand the word 
worship, but we do reverence him to such 
an extent that we are ready to die for him. 
If the Christians had the same devotion 
to their King, they would take the world.” 
Then he added, ‘‘ And they ought to have 
it, too.” 

In America our material prosperity 
remains unaffected seriously. Are we to 
hold it all for ourselves, or are we to enter 
into the spirit of sacrifice and suffering 
and voluntarily assume a larger part of the 
world’s burdens? 

In one of the belligerent countries a 
movement has been started to aid the 
missionaries from an opposing country 
whose communication with their own 
homeland is interrupted and whose sup- 
port from home is seriously reduced if not 
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entirely suspended. Here is evidence of 
Christian love that rises above all political 
enmity. American Christians must rise 
to the occasion. Sacrifice for the Kingdom 
must be the note of the hour. It may be 
that God will use this time to bring us to 
a sense of dependence upon Him. It 
may be He will use this time to develop 
in us the spirit of sacrifice which we are 
in grave danger of losing, and without 
which we are powerless. 

It is no time to say: “‘ We must care 
first for our own work and our own obliga- 
tions.” Rather let us remember the 
injunction: “ Not looking each of. you to 
his own things, but each of you also to the 
things of others.” The tide of sacrificial 
spirit that lifts us to a point from which we 
can see clearly across wider seas will give 
us safe and easy passage over the bars and 
shoals of our own denominational problems 


and difficulties. 


The Board of Education 
The Board of Education of the North- 


ern Baptist Convention decided, after the 
Boston meetings, to proceed with plans 
for a great financial campaign in the 
interests of our schools and _ colleges, 
and elected Dr. John S. Lyon, of Holyoke, 
as financial secretary. After carefully 
studying the situation, Dr. Lyon decided 
that it would be inadvisable to accept the 
position at present for the reason that the 
war in Europe makes such a financial 
campaign impracticable at present, and 
that the financial condition of the mission- 
ary societies and the failure of the denomi- 
nation to arise quickly and remove the 
indebtedness marks this as a poor time to 
put another man in the field. The Board 
has not decided what it will do. When 
Holyoke learned that Dr. Lyon was con- 
templating a change, the Chamber of 
Commerce created the position of manag- 
ing director and elected him to it without 
previously consulting him. Such is the 
place he has filled in the life of the com- 
munity, and such the desire of leading 
men of Holyoke to support a movement 
for moral and civic betterment. Dr. Lyon 
has accepted the position for a year, re- 
signing his pastorate. 
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ANSWERS TO THESE QUESTIONS CAN BE FOUND IN THIS ISSUE 


1. What missionary asks for simple Eng- 
lish story books and periodicals, and what 
use does he wish to make of them? 

2. What is the name of our Home Mis- 
sion School for the Indians in Oklahoma, 
and what are the boys and girls taught in 
addition to book studies? 

3. What did Deacon Cut-Nose say to the 
young Indians who were to be baptized? 

4. Who said, “I am glad that I am a 
daughter of missionaries ”? 

5. In what country do the girls dress so 
that they look like boys? 

6. What school does Mr. Palmer call a 
** model institution ”? 

7. What is the subject for debate in 
the Missionary Program for November? 
Which side would you choose to be on? 

8. Who is Ding Li Mei? 

g. Who is the author of “ The Social 
Aspects of Foreign Missions? ” 

10. In what book do you find the sen- 


tence: “ The frontier was the mother of 
initiative ”’? 

11. What missionary needs a boat for 
his island tours? 

12. What have thirty-five families done 
in a Christian village in Assam? 

13. What is the nickname of President 
Yuan Shi Kai of China? 

14. Who asks the question, “ What isa 
Christian’s duty? ” and what is the answer? 

15. What hymn was it that “‘ Old Susan ” 
sang? 

16. What is the native Alaskan word for 
totem? 

17. What treatment does 
medicine man give his patients? 

18. What is the name of the new execu- 
tive president of Mexico? 

19. Where is Jorhat, and what kind of 
school have we there? 

20. What to you is the most interesting 
article in this issue? 


the Hopi 
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A Notable Declaration 


REPORT AND DECLARATION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN DELEGATES AT THE 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE CHURCH PEACE UNION, HELD 
AT CONSTANCE, GERMANY, AUGUST 2ND, AND AT LONDON, AUGUST 5TH, 
1914, TO THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA, AND ITS COMMISSION ON PEACE AND ARBITRATION 


re behalf of the Delegates from the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, the undersigned were ap- 
pointed as a Special Committee to prepare 
and publish to our brethren at home 
a Declaration and Summary concerning 
the recent momentous Conference of the 
Church Peace Union, — which Confer- 
ence, begun at Constance on Sunday, 
August 2nd, was continued in London on 
Wednesday, August 5th. In so doing we 
are following the example of the English 
Delegates to the Conference, whose terse 
and weighty utterance to the brethren in 
England was published in the London 
Times, Daily Chronicle, and other news- 
papers on August sth. 

In making this report we are authorized 
to speak substantially for the entire body 
of American Delegates to the Church Peace 
Conference. 


AN HOUR FOR CALMNESS AND VISION 


It is significant that this first Interna- 
tional Conference of the Churches for the 
promotion of friendship and peace between 
the nations of the world occurred at a 
moment when we were all obliged to wit- 
ness an amazing development of the war 
fever, and the widespread misery caused 
on all sides by the mere preparations for 
battle; and we have had a unique oppor- 
tunity to witness the sincere and profound 
reluctance with which the sober and serious 
element in every nation concerned has 
found itself involved in the imminent 
cataclysm. Whatever the immediate out- 
come may be, we are more than ever con- 
fident and convinced that this sober and 
serious element of every Christian nation 
is now, as always, moving under the guid- 
ance and blessing of Almighty God our 
Father. Our dismay is not despair. No 
note of pessimism has been heard at any 
of the four sessions of our Conference. 


There is a general consciousness that now 
more than ever we are called to cooperate 
in the spirit of Jesus Christ, so that no 
self-will or bitterness or impatience on 
our part shall cloud our vision, or hinder 
us from seizing the opportunity which 
God is giving us to do His will in the world 
— waiting upon the Lord. 


OUR CHRISTIAN IDEALISM IS CONFIRMED 


This war, so far from indicating the 
futility of our plans and endeavors, or the 
foolishness of Christian idealism, is demon- 
strating that the methods of brute force, 
and of inconsiderate egotism, are as un- 
intelligent and inefficient as they are un- 
christian. We are witnessing the reductio 
ad absurdum of unchristian civilization; 
for peace is not to be secured by prepara- 
tions for war (even if unchristian men 
compel their brothers in self-defense, and 
for the sake of sacred treaties, to make 
ready for war). Not that it is in the inter- 
ests of peace to belittle the spirit of patriot- 
ism, but to Christianize it. Like our laws 
and our culture, our education and com- 
merce and industrialism, so too our very 
patriotism must be pervaded by the mind 
of Christ and be ready for the discipline 
of the Cross — the sign and symbol, not 
merely of brotherly love, but of interna- 
tional love, over against the shortsighted- 
ness and selfishness of individuals and 
peoples. As we disperse to our homes and 
fatherland, that is the message we are 
bringing from this Conference; and it is 
first and foremost a call to international 
humiliation and prayer in the name and 
confidence of Christ. The time for men 
to prevent war is not when events are cul- 
minating, but far, far back at the springs 
of human conduct, individual, national 
and international. Let us see to it that 
henceforth “all our fresh springs are in 


God.” 
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THE HARDER TASK OF THE CHURCHES OF 
EUROPE 


This is not the moment to dwell on the 
practical steps which may be taken by us 
all in common to promote peace among 
the nations. Some such steps will appear 
in the four Resolutions which are to be 
published in due time by the International 
Committee of our Conference. Others 
will be disclosed afterwards. Meanwhile 
we desire to emphasize the fact that has 
been borne in on us by contact with the 
workers for the Peace Movement in Eng- 
land and Europe generally; that more 
problems than we Americans were aware 
of are on the shoulders of those who, under 
God, are now leading the churches of 
Europe; and we are grateful to our 
Heavenly Father for the skill and wisdom 
and self-control which, in this trying 
ordeal, have been vouchsafed to them. 
For five years previous to the formation 
of our Church Peace Union, these our 
brethren on this the eastern side of the 
Atlantic have been paving the way for 
what is now our common task, and it is 


their actual knowledge of men and means 
in the different nations of Europe which 
made it possible for our first International 
Church Conference for the Promotion of 
Peace to be so widely and thoroughly 
representative. 


THE HOUR OF OUR OPPORTUNITY 


We in America have much to contribute 
henceforth to the common cause, and by 
our freedom from entangling alliances, and 
from some traditions which in Europe are 
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an inheritance, we may, if we are properly 
considerate, be able to do and say some 
things which Europeans cannot; but after 
our present privilege of communion with 
the delegates over here, we know and feel 
that there is a vast deal for them to do 
which would be beyond our power. There- 
fore the determination of our Conference 
to rely on the International Committee for 
guidance, and for ultimate decisions from 
time to time — the resolution to “ move all 
together when we move at all” —isa 
determination which we are sure will com- 
mend itself to our brethren in the United 
States. In the very midst of this inter- 
necine conflict of the leading nations of 
Europe, there will be henceforth from each 
of them well-chosen and skilful delegates 
to our International Council, ready and 
able to contribute of their special experi- 
ence and prayers to our common endeavors 
for the peace of the world and the Chris- 
tianization of all mankind. 

Submitted to the Federal Council of the ° 
Churches of Christ in America and tts Com- 
mittee on Peace and Arbitration, by instruc- 
tion of the American Delegates. 

E. R. Henprix, Chairman, 

GeorceE WILLIAM DoucLas, 

WILLIAM Pierson MERRILL, 

LuTtHErR B. Witson, 

FREDERICK LyNcH, 

Cuar.es S. MAcFARLAND, Secretary, 

Committee appointed by the Dele- 

gates representing the Federal 
Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. . 


Lonpon, August 6th, 1914. 
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Our Missionary Quiz for this Month 





What is Totemism? 


NE must live with the natives of 

Alaska to answer this question. They 
are reluctant to tell about it. Totem 
poles consist of carved images, hence 
some declare them to be idols. The 
natives have never so regarded them, 
according to Livingston F. Jones, who 
has written a most interesting book on 
the Thlingets of Alaska (Revell Co., 
publishers). While the totem poles bear 
images of creatures, they were never 
erected to represent any imaginary deity 
or god, nor were they ever worshiped. 
They are highly revered because they 
carry the tribal emblem. What the 
coat-of-arms, or crest, is to English families 
of the aristocracy, that the totem marks 
are to Alaskan families or tribes. 

The native word for totem is ko-te-a, 
which means image, or likeness. When 
the natives learned about the idols of 
the Bible, they used this same word for 
idol, thus causing confusion and leading 
to the belief on the part of the foreigner 
that the totem pole is an emblem of 
idol worship. 

There are two totemic divisions among 
the people. All natives of either main 
totemic division are regarded as brothers 
and sisters, though they may be of dif- 
ferent sub-totems. These cannot inter- 
marry, but must marry in the opposite 
division. Every native has his _ sub- 
totem, which determines the main division 
to which he belongs. 

The two great divisions of the south- 
eastern Alaskans are the Eagle and the 
Crow. The sub-totems of the Eagle are 
the Bear, Wolf, Whale, Shark, etc., and 
‘of the Crow are the Beaver, Frog, Sal- 
mon, Seal, etc. Every family must be of 
both divisions, the husband of one side 
and the wife of the other, or vice versa. 

Totemism therefore is the foundation 
of the entire social structure of the Alas- 
kans. It expresses their belief in the 
kinship of men and animals, and in ani- 
mal origin. As to this they are very 
strong. Men of the Eagle tribe came 
from the eagle, of the Crow tribe from 


the crow. Animals can understand hu- 
man speech, and therefore should not be 
spoken of disrespectfully. 

Totemism not only controls marriages, 
but indicates the rank and caste of people. 
The higher the totem pole the greater 
the man who owns it. The Brown Bear 
family is considered superior, for example, 
to the Salmon family. Places of honor 
are distributed according to totem rank. 
In daily life people are treated and re- 
spected according to their family totem. 
Totem thus is somewhat similar in its 
results to the caste system of India. 

Totemism governs pretty much every- 
thing in the social sphere, from wed- 
dings to funerals, the size of one’s house, 
naming the children, and part in public 
affairs. Those of the same totem always 
receive each other hospitably. The chil- 
dren take their mother’s totem, not the 
father’s. Totemism binds people  to- 
gether for mutual help and protection. 
It also separates them, and marks friends 
from foes. Totemic designs are used 
widely, on common articles such as pad- 
dles, spoons, bracelets, fishhooks, as bring- 
ing success and linking the patron friend 
and protector, eagle, crow, bear or wolf, 
to the user. 

There are four classes of totem poles: 
the genealogical, historical, legendary, 
and memorial. The genealogical pole 
is usually erected directly in front of its 
owner’s house. Any native can thus see 
the clan of the mother, which is at the 
top and the ruling one. Thus woman 
openly rules the house in Alaska, while 
elsewhere she does it, but in a more con- 
cealed way. 

Totem poles vary in height from a few 
feet to fifty or more. They are often 
valued at three or four thousand dollars 
each, and are carved out of a solid tree 
trunk, usually yellow cedar. While some 
are crude, others are artistic and beauti- 
ful. Some native villages have many 
totem poles, others few, some none. 
The totem pole custom is passing with 
the advance of civilization, but the system 
of totemism will long continue to dominate 
the life of the people. 














A Convention Prayer 


LORD our God, we praise Thee for 
Thy gracious dealings with.us. Thou 


Uy 


hast taught us Thy truth not for ourselves 
only, but Thou hast taught us in order that 


we may teach others. Thou hast put acom- 
mand upon us, and bidden us to preach 
not to our own people only, not to our own 
nation only, but Thou hast commanded us 
to go into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature. And now, Lord our 
God, we are before Thee as a great body of 
Christian people, organized to obey Thy 
command. We praise Thee for what Thou 
hast already accomplished, but we look 
around us and in our own and 1n other 
lands we behold multitudes still living in 
darkness. We behold some still bowing 
down before idols; we behold many living 
lives of sin and unrighteousness. Grant 
that we who are Thy servants may now re- 
ceive such a blessing as shall qualify us in 
every respect not only to preach but to preach 
successfully; and may Thy Holy Spirit 
so water the seed sown that Thy word shall 
not return unto Thee void but bring forth 
fruit abundantly. To this end, O Lord, 
do Thou bless every one of the organizations 
before Thee. Bless this our great Conven- 
tion; crown its officers with wisdom and 
power, and grant that the result of all our 
labors may be salvation to a multitude of our 
fellow creatures, and glory, eternal glory, 
to Thy own great name. We ask it for 
Jesus our Redeemer’s sake. Amen. 
[Prayer by Rev. Walter Bushell, of Burma.] 
k 
Thoughts to Grow Upon 


One degree of temperature makes all the 
difference between a train standing still 
on the track and a locomotive bearing its 
freight across the land. Many of us need 
just one degree more to make our lives tell 
for God and our fellow men. — 4. B. Simp- 
SON. 


Life is short, and we have never too 
much time for gladdening the hearts of 
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those who are traveling the dark journey 
with us. Oh, be swift to love, make haste 
to be kind! — Amiel’s Journal. — 


Be not anxious for tomorrow. Make 
such rational provisions for it as you can, 
and then leave the rest with your Heavenly 
Father. He has cared for you in the past, 
and will continue to do so in the future. 
He is still on His throne, and will not vacate 
it overnight. To cherish doubts or mis- 
givings is to be guilty of a form of heathen- 
ism and to make yourself unnecessarily 
miserable. 


Energy, purpose, culture, enthusiasm — 
these are the dynamics which drive the 
vessel in which we sail the sea of life. 


The Christian on his knees sees more 
than the philosopher on tiptoe. 


k 
A Centennial Hymn 


[This hymn, written by a Baptist minister, eighty-six 
years of age, was given first place by the committee 
appointed to select original hymns for the Judson 
Centennial in Boston. The hymn was sung to the tune 
of ‘‘ Harwell.”’] 


Onward speed, ye men of Heaven, 
Haste ye for the thickest fight; 
Holy trusts to you are given, 
True defenders of the right. 
Lo, the world is in commotion, 
Great events and grand are nigh; 
Pledge anew your heart’s devotion, 
Your great Leader’s passing by. 


Here the fathers took their station, 
Teaching love divine for man; 

Rise, proclaim the great salvation, 
Carry on what they began. 

Up and on, nor halt, nor linger, 
Nor be idly waiting found. 

Lo, Faith points with radiant finger 
Where the victors glad are crowned. 


Through the clouds the light is breaking 
And the ling’ring shadows flee. 

Joyful souls, from slumber waking, 
Shout the year of Jubilee. 

Hallelujah, let the glad voices 
Sound it over hills and plains; 

Now the host redeemed rejoices, 


Lo, our Lord Jehovah reigns. 
— J. M. Lyons. 
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QOUOUD DOUUUUUUUUUOODUUOODOOOOOOOOOOOoD OOOO 





QUOTABLE SENTENCES FROM MISSIONARY BOOKS 





OWL DUWUOUUUUUUOUU UO Oooo 





WHEN YOU HAVE TAKEN THESE SAMPLES, YOU WILL 


DISCOVER AN APPETITE 


‘THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS ” 


The nations of the world have been, for 
good or for evil — usually both — infected 
by the white man’s presence. He has 
carried and spread abroad his own curiosity 
and unrest. 

While the individual is the basis of 
society, and our primary business is with 
him, yet we are dealing also with a col- 
lective will which is over and above all 
the little individual wills that compose it. 

Just as a human body could never be 
made by gluing together legs and arms, so 
a nation can never be produced by merely 
adding up separate individuals with no 
common purpose. 

A congregation of a thousand worshipers 
on Sunday morning will rise to heights of 
devotion no one of them alone could at- 
tain. When men unite to form a true 
church, there is a union of all single per- 
sonalities in the larger body; there springs 
into being a new social consciousness, a 
corporate responsibility. 

Jesus was not content with a change of 
clothes, or a change of diet, or a change of 
rulers; his demand was far more funda- 
mental — a change of mind. He refused 
to be sidetracked into petty reforms; he 
declined to dissolve religion into what we 
now call sociology. 

Jesus called his disciples out of the world 
only that he might send them back into the 
world. His ‘‘ Come unto me ” was swiftly 
followed by ‘‘ Go ye into all the world.” 

The Church is convinced that a Chris- 
tianity which does not go about “ doing 
good ”’ is not the Christianity of Christ. 

To make the streets of the modern city 
safe by the suppression of the liquor traffic, 
to shut up the criminal resort, to abolish 
graft in public officials, to circulate whole- 
some literature, is as truly Christian work 
as to conduct public worship. 


FROM 


FOR THE WHOLE BOOK 


Christianity is never self-contained. 
If the cup does not run over it has not 
been divinely filled. 

This is the test for foreign mission en- 
terprise: Has it sought in the great mass 


-of non-Christian civilization to draw out a 


few souls into the light of Western Chris- 
tianity, or has it carried the light far and 
wide until entire civilizations have been 
irradiated? Is it now seeking only to 
rescue, or also to plant? Is it attempting 
to separate men from non-Christian coun- 
try and kindred, or is it attempting to 
** Christianize the Asiatic consciousness ” ? 

This modern world is open not only to 
travelers, but to the penetration of new 
ideas and ideals. 

The Chinese citizen has been held back 
from self-development, not by the men 
around him, but by the generations behind 
him. 

Religion in the Orient is and must be 
a social as well as an individual matter. 
We can never make English Puritans out 
of Indian peasants, nor do we wish to. 

Instead of being ashamed of his religion, 
the Oriental finds in it the indispensable 
element in agriculture and trade, in travel 
and labor, in life and death. 

Are we of the West content merely to 
unsettle and undermine the institutions of 
the East? Are we simply to demolish 
idols and leave the world full of vacant 
shrines? Or are we to give to the Eastern 
world a deeper reverence, a more satisfy- 
ing faith, a nobler moral code, a truly 
Christian life? 

We who have sent through all the East- 
ern lands our food-products, our textiles, 
our automobiles, shall we also send our 
Bibles? 

The alternative “ chaos or Christianity ” 
may be a dilemma for the East, but is 
surely a challenge to the West. 


The mainspring of human progress has 








been for nineteen hundred years, and is 
today, the Christian faith. 


Every Christian family in Asia or Africa 
is a sociological demonstration of the power 
of Christianity to set womanhood free, 
and yet keep it pure and strong. 


FROM “‘ THE NEW HOME MISSIONS ” 


Home missions express the social and 
spiritual consciousness of the churches in 
matters of nation-wide concern which can 
best be handled collectively by churches 
acting in larger units. 


Home missions were migrant Chris- 
tianity ever camping on the trail of empire 
and conquering for ideals what the pioneer 
conquered for the nation; redeeming from 
materialism and vice what he redeemed 
from forest, swamp, empty prairie and 
roving savage. 

Less by imitation than by domination 
and free adaptation the West has been 
assimilated to the nation and has assimi- 
lated the nation to itself. 


In due time the state and the college 
appeared (in the West). In the one, 
thousands of the most virile men of this 
generation were born; in the other, trained. 
The stamp of home missions was upon both. 


Peter Cartwright flailing the rowdies 
of ‘the Kentucky camp-meeting was a 
symbol of men who must arise for all the 
higher constructive tasks of civilization. 


It is something to find sheep without a 
shepherd, for then perhaps they will follow 
you. Under these conditions home mis- 
sions became one of the chief organizing 
factors of American society. 


Whatever his type, the central fact in 
home missions was the missionary. 


Almost everywhere the Sunday school 
library was the first publicly accessible 
collection of books. ‘Traditional its lit- 
erature may have been or prosy, but home 
missions were the first Carnegie of the 
nation. 

The home missionary was so much a 
social former that it was not his first task 
to be a social reformer. 


The missionary task is likely to become 
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the main organizing principle of American 
Christianity. 

The frontier was the mother of initiative. 
That a thing had never been done before 
was no reason for not trying it now. Home 
missions in this atmosphere got zest for 
experiment. 


The task of extensive home missions 
can never be completed. There are un- 
occupied regions into which people must 
be followed by the church. It will demand 
many men and cost much money, especially 
when such regions are peopled with for- 
eigners, who have to be pursued in order to 
be assimilated; but the social emphasis 
must dominate and furnish its main con- 
structive principles. 


The new home missions are conscious 
of enlarged moral realms in which the gospel 
1s to be realized, and are expanding to 
match and serve these enlarged moral 
realms. ’ 

Current home missions address them-_ 
selves to the entire church. The social 
frontier is everywhere. New elements in 
our civilization shake the foundations of 
the strongest churches. There are no 
exempt religious classes to whom home 
missions need not minister. The boards 
now represent an appeal to the collective 
social conscience. 


The intensive in method requires the 
intensive in experience. We cannot get 
nearer to God than our fathers did, but 
we can bring God nearer to more points of 
life and more grades of men. 


Religion must adjust the alien to the new 
world on democratic terms; only Protes- 
tantism can meet this test; that Protes- 
tantism shall not fail to do so is the burden 
of home missions. 


The church needs an energizing con- 
sciousness of its ties to the lowliest and the 
farthest. It must enforce an aggressive 
brotherliness in the face of growing fixity 
of social classes. 


As concerns the darker-skinned races in 
the United States, home missions are the 
attempt of the church to do all that can be 
done for each and every one through the 
total resources of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion. 
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FROM BAPTIST WOMAN'S WORK IN HOME MISSION FIELDS 








CONDUCTED BY FRANCES .M. SCHUYLER 

















Convention Impressions 
BY MRS. A. G. LESTER 


OW that the Boston Convention is 
over, and our delegates have gone their 
several ways, what impressions remain? 

Some have said, “ It was just a good con- 
vention, with nothing of particular im- 
portance save the Judson Centennial.” 

Yes, the Judson Centennial took it out 
of the ordinary class. The history of 
that great man, so splendidly given by 
the different speakers, was an inspiration, 
and a denomination that can count such 
a man as one of its leaders should go 
forward with unbounded faith and courage. 

The Christian church faces no greater 
task today than Judson faced. The same 
wonderful power that Judson had is still 
within reach of every Christian. Shall we 
not lay hold upon it and win as he did? 

What of the Convention itself? One 
outsider said, “It was the finest body of 
men and women I ever saw, and the most 
dignified in all its deliberations.” 

This is most gratifying. We want to 
appear well to outsiders. To the insider 
who knows that we do not see eye to eye, 
but differ widely upon many points, it is 
also gratifying to witness an ever increasing 
spirit of unity among us, a unity that comes 
from a deep desire for the vital concerns 
of the kingdom. The Convention is un- 
doubtedly the place for educational and 
inspirational addresses, but it is also the 
place where the business of the denomina- 
tion must be transacted. All the business 
cannot be done in the time allotted in the 
morning sessions, but a large part must 
be done in committees. 

Delegates serving on these committees 
are kept out of session after session of the 
Convention, working often early in the 
morning and late at night. Could there 


not be a wiser arrangement of Convention 
time, so that the burden would not fall so 
heavily upon our many generous workers? 

Perhaps one of the most valuable parts 
of the Convention work is done in the 
informal conferences. Here we get down 
to the real solution of our problems. 
Under present arrangements, these con- 
ferences must be held early in the morning, 
late at night, or sandwiched in between 
sessions, to avoid conflicting with the 
regular programs. Could we not have 
much shorter afternoon programs? Even 
those who attend the Convention and 
have no particular responsibility find 
themselves weary after three or four days, 
with programs three hours long. 

A short afternoon program would leave 
time for the Conference or Open Parlia- 
ment, where workers may get and give 
helpful suggestions. 

The Convention days will always be 
crowded, but is it not possible to arrange 
the time so that the most helpful things 
will not be crowded out? Every Conven- 
tion is great, if one is in the spirit. It is 
there that we see ourselves denomination- 
ally. In such a gathering we realize that 
we are a great denomination — great in 
traditions, great in principles, great in 
numbers, great in possibility. Why then 
can we not accomplish the great things 
that we talk about? 

We may if every individual feels an 
individual responsibility for his or her 
share of our task. God works through 
individuals im the organization, not through 
the organization. 

If you were a delegate to the Conven- 
tion, you are also a delegate from the Con- 
vention, instructed to push to success all 
the interests that the Convention stands 
for. 














The Baptist Missionary Training School 

There is joy in the hearts of those inter- 
ested in the conduct of our Training School. 
Dr. Warren P. Behan, late pastor of the 
Morgan Park (IIl.) Baptist Church, who 
has served the School unselfishly in direct- 
ing its religious study, has accepted the 
call to be its Principal. 

He brings to the task a consecrated and 
deep spiritual nature, together with scholar- 
ship and experience in Training School 
methods. While the high spiritual life of 
the school will continue to be its aim as in 
the past, the work will be conducted more 
in accordance with modern educational 
methods than ever before. 

That they might have the advantage of 
expert advice in arranging the curriculum, 
the Board invited the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Northern Baptist Convention 
to visit the School, through its Secretary, 
and make such recommendations as would 
if carried out make the School most effec- 
tive in serving the needs of today in all mis- 
sion fields at home and abroad. Realizing 
that the demand is more exacting than ten 
years ago and that the workers must be more 
adequately equipped, certain new policies 
were adopted in accordance with the sugges- 
tions of the Committee. Concentration on 
fewer lines of instruction has been planned. 
The study of the English Bible is to be more 
intensive. Dr. Behan himself plans to do 
much of this work. It is hoped the stu- 
dents may go forth from this study estab- 
lished in the faith, “ good workmen who 
know how to handle the word of truth.” 
Through the religious pedagogy, methods 
of effective Christian work will be con- 
sidered. This will have especial bearing 
on the field work of the students. 

The Sociology — or, as we love to hear 
it called ‘“ Applied Christianity ’’ — will 
attract earnest workers to the classes to be 
formed for volunteers in city and church 
work. A great opportunity is given Chris- 
tian women to train themselves for effec- 
tive service. Believing that such training 
should be founded on the recognized teach- 
ings of Christ (which is not done in any of 
the so-called Schools of Sociology of the 
country) this department is established. 

The field work will lead to a knowledge 
of the agencies working in our great cities 
for social betterment, such as the Juvenile 
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Court, the Probation work, and the many 
other constructive agencies striving to 
combat sin and suffering. 

The School is rejoicing in the thought 
of many new activities and of a new edu- 
cational era. Dr. Horr expresses in the 
Educational number of The Standard the 
heart of the Board members when he says: 

** T believe that the function of education 
in promoting regeneration is exceedingly 
limited, but that the function of education 
in making the regenerate life strong, con- 
sistent and influential is exceedingly 
great.” 

Earnest prayers are offered that with 
the coming of Dr. Behan to this much 
loved School, it may become a stronger 
contributing factor than even its beautiful 
past history shows it to have been in serving 
the Kingdom. 


How Does Your Account Stand? 


The long summer days have changed 
into the shorter ones of autumn, and 
vacation time is over. We have returned 
to our homes and refreshed in body and 
mind we plan our fall campaign. Our 
church and mission circle year is just be- 
ginning, but do not forget that the financial 
year of our Missionary Societies is half 
spent. How do we stand? Have we 
paid one half, or even one third, of our 
obligations for the last six months? If 
our missionary envelopes and boxes have 
been having a rest, too, they ought to be 
able to hold enough to make us feel square 
and our treasurer feel happy at the be- 
ginning of our second half year. Let us 
try to burst them at our first missionary 
meeting. 

The terrible war in Europe has made 
many sad hearts the world over, and finan- 
ciers are anxious about the effect of the 
war on the money market. We all feel 
that unusual care must be taken in our 
expenditures, but what is going to suffer, 
our table, our wardrobe, our entertainment, 
or our missionary boxes? May our bump 
of self-denial develop so rapidly these days 
that we will cut down on the first three 
before we begin on the last. Times of 
war, distress and danger never fail to turn 
people to God. How many who know not 
how to pray or even trust in prayer would 
turn to Him now if they knew how! These 
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sin-sick and sorrowing children of the 
Father must find Him through us who 
know Him so well. Hearts are tender and 
ready for the voice of Jesus to comfort them. 
With thanksgiving in our hearts that 
our country is at peace with all the world, 
and with a holy desire that our beloved 
land may soon be at peace with God even 
to its farthest possessions, may we Chris- 
tian women give of our abundance in 
money, energy and service to the Prince 
of Peace and the spread of his Kingdom. 
Carotyn M. L. Jounson, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee. 


*k 
A Christmas Gift 


** Oh, it’s too soon to think of Christmas 
gifts,” said a busy woman. “ We have 
too much to do to give the matter any 
thought in October.” 

This statement may apply to home gifts. 
The gift to which we wish to call attention 
is of another class. 

What do you intend to give as a personal 
Christmas gift to Jesus Christ, your Lord 
and Saviour? What better opportunity can 
you find to make some practical expression 
of your love to Him than to give through 
the agency of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society to “‘His little 
ones” with whom our missionaries labor? 

Anticipating the desire of loving hearts 
to make an offering “as unto Him,” a 
beautiful Christmas envelope has been 
prepared by the literature department in 
which can be placed a check, money order, 
or bill. This should be placed in a larger 
envelope addressed to the Society, 2969 
Vernon Avenue, Chicago. These Christ- 
mas envelopes may be procured from the 
literature department in any quantity 
desired. Send in your orders now. Let 
each circle leader provide enough for the 
various members of her group and for any 
other women who may wish to make a 
personal gift at the season of the year when 
so many hearts are turning in tender 
adoration to the Babe of Bethlehem. 

hk 
‘““Who in the Strength of Jesus Trusts is 
More than Conqueror” 


Mrs. Bertha I. Beeman, of Loreva, 


Arizona, our Sunlight Mission on Second 
Mesa, shows some of the difficulties that 
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confront our missionary, and reveals, too, 
the wisdom of urging the Christian Hopis 
to live on “ Christian street,” near the 
mission and under the shadow of the 
*. Jesus house.” The helpful womanly 
sympathy of Mrs. Beeman and her asso- 
ciate Miss Nelson is revealed in their 
contact with the Indians as they slowly 
struggle upward to better conditions and 
purer ideals. Mrs. Beeman writes: 

This is a great field. There is much to 
be done before these people will be led out 
of superstition and sin. The problems 
are many and hard to solve, but we are 
working away, hoping that, though we 
may not reap, the seed may bear fruit. 

The medicine man plays a very impor- 
tant part in the life of the Hopi, and op- 
poses very strongly the advancement of 
Christianity. He fights because his trade 
is at stake. The Christian Hopis do not 
employ him. We see one medicine man 
pass here often, coming from First Mesa 
over to our villages to treat his patients. 
The treatment consists in singing songs 
over the sick and in the use of bahoos 
(feathers), rattles, pieces of glass through 
which they say they are able to see what is 
wrong, and in other simple things which 
aid in diagnosing the case. He comes 
over with his blanket empty, but when he 
returns he always has something stored 
away in it, his fee having been paid in 
calico, wool, leather, sheep, corn, dried 
peaches or anything that he wants, and 
that he knows the people have. 

The Bahanas, or White People, are 
blamed for many if not the most of the 
deaths. Several young people died of 
tuberculosis this last spring and summer. 
When one returned student died the medi- 
cine man said, “'Too much English ” 
caused his death. They firmly believe in 
witches. Even the returned students go 
back into the old way and participate in 
the dances and ceremonies unless they are 
Christians and live down here with the 
Christians. If they live in the village 
they are not strong enough to withstand 
the persuasions used to get them back into 
sin. Just recently one of the Christian 
young women returned from Haskell 
Institute. She did not wish to live up in 
the village, so she wrote and asked her 
uncle who is a Christian to meet her at the 
























































railroad and let her live with him; so he 
met her, and they came in here Sunday 
afternoon. Early Monday morning her 
brother came over after her, intending to 
take her home with him, and bringing a 
burro for her to ride. She went over and 
made a short visit. They talked strongly 
to her against living over here and said, 
“You can never see the dances.’ She 
told them she did not want to see them. 
Then her brother said, “‘ Every time there 
is a dance I will come over after you and 
bring you up here.” She said, “I will not 
come.” ‘They wanted to cut her hair the 
Hopi way, and said many things to her. 
She is now at Keams Canyon helping Mrs. 
Thayer, our pastor’s wife, and we are glad, 
for though she seems so strong, we would 
rather she would be away from the tempta- 
tions. We hope she will marry her old- 
time lover, who is a Christian and a splen- 
did young man. 

Two of the Christians during the past 
year have gone back into the old way. 
They are a man whose wife was not a 
Christian, and a woman whose husband 
was not. Will you not pray for them? 
Along with our sorrow for them has come 
gladness, for two new families have moved 
into the mission village. Only one of the 
four is a Christian, the others we hope will 
be. Two, I believe, are almost ready to 
accept Christ now. 

School closed June 26. We are spared 
the hot ride through the middle part of 
the day returning from chapel services, 
but we do enjoy the work with the chil- 
dren. They are so dear, but sny. We are 
trying to teach them to say ‘“ good 
morning,” “ good night,” “‘thank you,” 
** please,” “ excuse me,” and so on, calling 
these expressions the Golden Keys. They 
come over to the mission almost every day, 
and ask for books and pictures. One 
evening two or three little fellows came. 
“IT want book,” they said. When I gave 
them the pictures I asked, “‘ What do you 
say when one gives you something?” 
One little fellow looked up so dear and 
said in a whisper, “‘ Good night.” Dear 
little tots, you cannot help loving them, 
dirt and all. 

The last day of school the missionaries 
were invited to share the good times of the 
day. In the afternoon the big boys of the 
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two schools had a ball game, Toreva 
winning four to one against Massepa. 
It is a pleasure to watch them play, for 
they never get angry, but thoroughly enjoy 
the game. We hope for so much from the 
children, and long that both they and the 
older people will learn that the “ Jesus 
road ”’ is the truly happy way. 


ih 


At the Mary E. Godden Kindergarten in 
Brooklyn 


Nellie S. Truman gives this summary 
of events: Perhaps the outstanding thing 
this year is the increasing change in the 
neighborhood in its attitude toward the 
church and the work. Where children were 
removed from Kindergarten last spring 
because of the influence of the priest, 
this year they were returned and with them 
their younger brothers and sisters. Women 
who were actively hostile now receive us 
in their homes and even come to us with 
their problems. 

The change in one of these women, a 
real leader and power in the neighborhood, 
tells the story very well. Last year Mrs. 
S. had no use for us at all. Sometimes 
she would speak to us as we passed, but 
not always. She was usually sullen and 
disagreeable and showed her antagonism 
by her manner. She watched every one at 
the Mission very closely, and as she lived 
right next to the building, had plenty of 
opportunity to know just what was being 
done. 

In September, much to my surprise, 
she entered her two children in the Kinder- 
garten. Still somewhat distrustful, how- 
ever, she watched from her window and 
any unusual sound from her children would 
bring her flying in. One day her little 
girl was rude to the teacher in training and 
made a great outcry when told to sit down 
by herself for a little while. The mother 
came in a moment, very angry that her 
child should be made to cry. The matter 
was explained to her and she was told 
that the child could not do those things 
while with us. The next day Agnes 
came as usual. Several incidents of this 
kind occurred, and then came Christ- 
mas with the children’s tree for the mothers, 
and this mother with many more were on 
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hand. Incidentally, we had between 80 
and go at our Christmas-tree party. 

After Christmas her children were sent 
to Sunday school and the Play Hour, and 
finally, in the spring, Mrs. S. came to her 
first Mothers’ Meeting, saying, “ It’s 
taken me a long time, hasn’t it, but I’m 
here at last.” Since then she has attended 
two conventions of mothers with us, been 
present at the mothers’ meetings, and even 
been in to some of the church services. 
She is young, bright and intelligent, and 
knowing just what is done at the Mission 
is helping in a large way to change the 
attitude of many other people and have 
them know at least that we are standing 
for the best things and ready to help others 
to better living. 

Frequently there come to us little inci- 
dents which show how the influence of the 
Kindergarten is reaching into the homes 
and helping to mold and change conditions 
there. One day Rosie came to me saying, 
““My fader and my moder say thank 
you to you and the nurse ’cause you make 
my baby best [well].” 

Remarks like these are often heard: 
“IT teach my moder that song,” and 
“* Nellie tell mother, no give Nellie coffee 
any more, give Nellie cocoa.” This after 
we had cocoa instead of the usual cup of 
milk, one very cold morning. 

Compared with the homes, the a 
garten is a treasure house for the children 
and sometimes the mothers fail to under- 
stand when the children at home play 
over the experiences of the morning. 
One mother said, ‘“‘ My Fanny she do such 
things; busy, busy all the time just by 
herself. I think she not right in the 
head.” This same small Fanny is one of 
our brightest children, so I could assure 
the mother she had no reason to worry 
about Fanny. 


ey 


Ready for the Fall Campaign 
BY MRS. A. G. LESTER 


For the past two months the mission- 
ary machinery has had to slow down, 
but it neverstops. A host of missionaries 
and state workers are always at their 
posts. The business at headquarters goes 
right on, with smaller force (for each one 


must in turn have a respite). The mem- 
bers of the Board who do not get away, 
meet and attend to the necessary business, 
and the treasury shows that the giving 
has not stopped either — thanks to some 
of our devoted women — but more money 
has come in this summer than last. 

Just as we were rejoicing over this good 
news, and hoping for a splendid year’s 
work, we were startled by the rumors 
of war. How will all of this affect the 
raising of the missionary debt which we so 
much wanted to see cleared away before 
the fall work began? How will it affect 
the pledges for the coming year? All 
will depend upon how much of sacrifice 
we are willing to make for our cause. 

Are we ready to respond to the call of 
duty, as we have seen the men of Europe 
do, leaving all at their country’s call? 

Our cause is calling for just such heroic 
service. Shall we stand by our colors? 
Perhaps you can only do a little — don’t 
fail to do that little. Perhaps you can 
do much more—then do more. Per- 
haps you can enlist some one who has been 
indifferent or is ignorant of the great 
need — then that is yours to do. 

In the conquest which the church must 
win, there is call for every one, whether 
the service be great or small. The Cap- 
tain of our salvation calls to this conquest. 
Some part of this great victory may be 
yours. Are you ready for service? 


ik 
Coming into the Light 


One of the most faithful and earnest 
workers among the Italian people is Miss 
Mildred Jones, of Detroit, Michigan. She 
reports the past year one of “ untold 
interest and blessing, and though a time of 
seed sowing, progress has been made.” 

The interesting work of the industrial 
school is graphically described, the attitude 
of the priests and sisters, so unfavorable 
to the work of the missionary, is mentioned, 
and various incidents are given showing 
the powerful influence emanating from the 
mission that is transforming many homes 
in the neighborhood and reaching men and 
women and scores of little children. 

The conditions that confront our mis- 
sionary, and others who are engaged in 
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similar service, call for strength that comes 
only from the closest contact with our 
Lord Jesus. The vicarious suffering of 
these women who minister to Christ’s 
“little ones ” in His Name is a phase of 
the work too often overlooked, or at best 
misunderstood. Yet He, who notes the 
sparrow’s fall, is with them as they tread 
the daily round of common tasks. Miss 
Jones gives incidents of the home life of 
the people: 

Another phase of the work which has 
been intensely interesting has been the 
calling in the homes. Come to this one 
with me. The door is opened by one of 
my sewing-school girls. She does not 
ask us to come in, and glancing over her 
shoulder, I can see the reason. The room 
is filled with men all drinking, and the girl 
is ashamed to have her friends come in 
and seethem. She asks us to come again 
some other time. 

In another home I found a mother and 
ten children living in a two-room shack, 
formerly a barn. The father spends his 
wages in the saloon and the family has to 
suffer. 

One of the night school pupils did not 
come to the class for some time, and 
hearing that there was trouble in his home, 
I called, and found that his wife had come 
from Italy about two months before, and 
that after one month a little one had come 
to the family, and both mother and baby 
were very sick. They were living with a 
sister, her husband and five children, in 
very crowded condition. The young hus- 
band told me with quivering lips of all the 
trouble that had come to them, and how 
he knew they should be in a home of their 
own, but his wife could not do the work and 
care for the sick baby. The nurse came 
while I was there, and the baby was brought 
out for her to see. As is the Italian cus- 
tom, the little one was bound tightly 
from the shoulders to the toes, and we 
tried to make the young motlier under- 
stand it was not good to have the baby so 
wrapped. 

About a year ago I began visiting in a 
home where there were father, mother, four 
children and seventeen boarders. There 
were beds, as many as could be packed 
into every room except two. The mother 
could hardly do the work for so large a 





family, as she had to do the cooking for 
all the boarders, so the house was usually 
in a very dirty and upset condition. Not 
long since I called there and found such a 
change that I could scarcely believe my 
eyes. The house was a marvel of neatness. 
The floors and woodwork had been painted, 
and there were three new rugs and a num- 
ber of pieces of new furniture. Fresh, 
clean curtains hung at the windows and a 
vase of artificial flowers was on a shiny new 
table. In another room was a phonograph, 
and I listened to a number of selections 
from the best grand operas in the Italian 
language. Nearly all of the boarders 
were gone, and the beds had beentaken 
from all but two bedrooms, leaving four 
living rooms for the family. Do you ask 
what caused this change? The husband 
and father is employed at the Ford Motor 
Company, and is one of the profit-sharing 
employes. He is receiving his five dol- 
lars a day, and the family is learning how 
to live properly. 

I have been invited to weddings, en- 
gagement festivities and christenings and 
I find that it is a part of the work of the 
missionary to rejoice with these people in 
their times of joy, as well as to be sympa- 
thetic and helpful in times of trouble and 
sorrow. 

The work with the night school pupils 
and the splendid Bible class which grew 
out of the night school work is very dear 
to me. I should like to introduce you to 
every one of the more than 200 young 
Italian men who have come to the mission 
during the year. Our night school ses- 
sions are particularly interesting. ‘‘ What 
does ‘ cargo” mean, Guiseppe?” “ Cargo, 
why you know cargo [car goes] down Hast- 
ings Street.” I asked the class to use the 
word ‘‘ friend” in a sentence. One said, 
‘** Money is the best friend I have.” But 
after a little talk, we decided that Jesus 
Christ is a better friend than money. One 
young man, who has been attending the 
mission for some time, said that he told 
a friend he used to be a Catholic, but now 
he was an “ evangelist,” meaning Protes- 
tant Christian. 

Many Bibles and tracts have been given 
away and sold among these boys. Bene- 
detto gave Micheale a Bible, and though 
only having seen each other once or twice, 
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SAYING GOODBYE BEFORE LEAVING FOR VANCOUVER. MR. AND MRS. HSING JEN FEI ON THE RIGHT. 


SHE WAS ONE OF THE MOST CHARMING STUDENTS THAT THE TRAINING SCHOOL HAS HAD, 
AND A GENERAL FAVORITE 


Micheale claims Benedetto as his best 
friend. 

Several have come into the light and 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. ‘‘ They of 
Italy salute you.” (Hebrews 13: 24.) 


kh 
A Christian Chinese Wedding 


An event of unusual interest was the 
wedding of Miss Elizabeth Cornish to 
Hsing Jen Fei, on July 21, in the parlors 
of the First Baptist Church, Chicago. 
The bride came to the Training School, in 
company with Miss Mary Suvoong, from 
South China in 1907. Both young girls 
had been pupils in the Eliza Yates School, 
and during their course of study had be- 
come Christians, and desired to give their 
lives to the service of the Master. While 
in the Training School they also carried 
some English studies in one of the public 
schools of the city. At the expiration of a 
year, Miss Cornish entered Oberlin College 


and Miss Suvoong matriculated at Deni- 
son University. In 1913 Miss Cornish 
entered the Kindergarten College in Chi- 
cago, where she showed great proficiency 
in her chosen work. Hsing Jen Fei is a 
graduate of one of our schools of the Ameri- 
can Board in China, and upon coming to 
the United States entered Yale University, 
where he spent five years. He now returns 
to his native country to enter Y. M. C. A. 
work in Peking. 

Rev. Frank W. Lee, of the Chinese 
Evangelistic work, Chicago, performed the 
marriage ceremony in the presence of a 
company of friends, who took this op- 
portunity to express their best wishes for 
the fair young bride and to speak their 
farewell words to the happy pair who left 
at once for Vancouver. On July 29 
they sailed for Peking. 

It is a great joy to those who knew and 
loved these fine young people that they 
were returning so well equipped for their 
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life service to their homeland. Of the 
groom, Rev. Frank W. Lee said, “ He is 
strong in every way — spiritually, men- 
tally and physically. He will do good work 
among our people in Peking.” 

Amidst the roses and palms that thought- 
ful friends had placed in the beautiful 
parlor of the First Church, this Christian 
marriage ceremony occurred. Many pray- 
ers ascended from hearts touched by the 
significance of the event, that God would 
mightily bless this union of hearts to the 
glory of His Kingdom in China. 


k 
Wedding Bells 


Mrs. Emma Haveman announces the 
marriage of her daughter, Florence Marie, 
to Dr. Wilbur A. Hunt, on Tuesday, 
June 16, at Madisonville, Ohio. Dr. and 
Mrs. Hunt began their housekeeping in 
Kettlersville, Ohio, July 1. 

The marriage of Miss Louise Harner to 
Mr. Louis Campbell, of Pottstown, Penn- 
sylvania, on June Ig, is announced by 
her mother, Mrs. Sarah Harner. 

Mr. James Law McCrory, of Columbia, 
S. C., and Miss Maud Edwards were 
married on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
June 10, in the First Baptist Church. 

The best wishes of all at headquarters 
are extended to these young people. Mrs. 
Hunt is a member of the class of 1913, 
B. M. T. S. Mrs. Campbell, who has 
been our missionary among Italians in 
Trenton, N. J., is a graduate of the Baptist 
Institute, Philadelphia; and Mrs. Mc- 
Crory served as a teacher in the Crow 
Indian school at Wyola, Montana, until 
June, 1913. 

k 


The Baptist Missionary Training School at 
Boston 

“The tie that binds ” was very much in 
evidence at the great Boston Convention. 
Reunions, alumnae meetings and banquets 
were the order of the day, and the spirit 
of fellowship was everywhere manifested. 
Not the least among these gatherings was 
the meeting of the Alumnae Association 
of our Training School, at which 43 mem- 
bers were present. Miss Emma _ Jean 
Batty, president; Mrs. Mabel Hail Gil- 
lespie, vice-president; Miss Ada Flora 
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Morgan, treasurer, and Mrs. Emma Gates 
Hopkins, secretary, were reélected for an- 
other year. 

It was stated that about sixty of the 
graduates of the school were in attendance 
upon the Convention. Among _ those 
present who are engaged in the work of 
foreign missions under the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
were Miss Batty, home secretary, Ina E. 
Burton and Inga Petterson, field secre- 
taries, and Mrs. Nina Tuxbury, of Osaka, 
Japan, missionary. 

Of the missionaries working among the 
foreign people in the various cities of our 
country who swelled the ranks of loyal 
alumnae upon this occasion were Grace 
S. Deland, superintendent Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, New York City; M. Ella Bennett, 
Sarah E. Noyes, Effie Y. Blauvelt, Freada 
E. Koeker, Belle Chisakofsky, of New 
York City Mission; Emma Steinburg, 
among Germans in Boston; Mathilde 
Brown, missionary to Scandinavians and 
at the Landing Place, Boston; Lydia M. 
Nichols, with Italians in Lawrence, Mass.; 
Bertha A. Nicolet, missionary among the 
French people in Taunton, Mass.; Alice 
Myrtle Jameson with Italians, Barre, 
Vermont; Mabel Hall, Ida Belle Davis, 
also with Italians, Buffalo, New York; 
Alice A. Cushing, Boston, and Helen P. 
Story, Providence, Rhode Island, notable 
workers among the Italians, and Anna 
Gage, Newark, N. J., recently appointed 
to this needy field; Clara J. Flint of Den- 
ver, and Anna C. Pederson, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, who work among various 
classes in their districts. 

Two district secretaries were there, 
representing the great West — Carrie O. 
Millspaugh, whose Pacific Coast district 
includes a million population, and Ina 
Shaw, a former principal of the Training 
School, now an invaluable secretary for 
the Middle Western States. 

Jennie L. Peck, of the Missionary De- 
partment of the National Training School, 
Washington, D. C.; Grace Emerson, 
formerly of Spelman’s corps of teachers, 
Atlanta; Carrie A. Hunt, Mather In- 
dustrial School, Beaufort, S. C., repre- 
sented our schools among the colored 
people. Sue O. Howell, a joint worker 
for Home and Foreign Missions in Okla- 
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homa; Minnie Schulman, soon to begin 
work among Jews in Cleveland; Mary H. 
Sundell, pastor’s assistant, Parkersburg, 
W. Va.; Carolyn B. Rice, also pastor’s 
assistant, Fall River, Mass.; Louise I. 
Russell, Bristol, Conn., and Ruth Wentzel, 
pastor’s assistant in Aurora, IIl., repre- 
sented other lines of service. 

Cuba had two representatives in the 
meeting — Anna M. Barkley, who re- 
joices in being our pioneer missionary in 
the Island, and Mrs. Alice Walker Watson. 
Viola C. Hill, formerly of San Juan, Porto 
Rico, but more recently of Hartford School 
of Religious Pedagogy, was an ardent 
participant in the discussions of the hour. 

Among the pastors’ wives present, who 
are ever loyal to the interests of the school, 


were Mrs. W. J. Eddy, of Fairmount, 
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W. Va.; Mrs. Anna B. Nilson Hanson, 
Quincy, Mass.; and Mrs. Davis Taylor, 
née Maime Davio, Boston. 

The following resolution presented by 
Miss Millspaugh was enthusiastically 
adopted: Resolved: ‘That we who are 
present register our loyalty to the B. M. T. 
S., and express our gratitude that the splen- 
did traditions of the past are being main- 
tained by the Board, the faculty and the 
student body. Also that we pledge our- 
selves to use our influence to secure new 
students for the school and to be big sisters 
in the truest sense of the word to those who 
graduate from year to year. 

A motion to set aside a definite time 
for prayer for the Board at Chicago, and 
for the interests of the Training School 
at the present time, was carried. 





5 OF ESPECIAL INTEREST TO THE JUNIORS ~ 
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Good-Bird — The Indian 


The attention of Juniors and Junior 
leaders has already been called to the very 
interesting book written by Good-Bird, 





INDIAN IN FULL DRESS 


himself. It is one of the most fascinating 
text-books we have had in our mission 
study courses. 


The versatile Margaret T. Applegarth 
has prepared a supplement of most excel- 
lent suggestions for the development of 
these various chapters comprising the 
small volumes. We give her foreword, 
trusting the inspiration it will arouse will 
cause a demand for the helpful little 
booklet that opens such fields of research 
and will lead to live, intensely interesting 
work with boys and girls. Read these 
suggestions and if you have not secured 
the text-book and supplement send to our 
literature department for it. 


Foreword 


Probably no people have ever proved so fas- 
cinating to American boys and girls as our own 
American Indians. The missionary leader who 
has this subject to present to Juniors has not 
only an endless fund of picturesque material at 
her command, but also an endless amount of 
interest already bottled up in her scholars! 

Since the story of Good-bird deals with the life 
of an individual Indian, of a special tribe, the 
manual proceeds on somewhat more general 
lines, presenting the characteristics and customs 
of other Indian tribes, linking them with Good- 
bird’s life as far as possible. It will of course be 
understood by those who use this manual that 
the general practices presented here were local- 
ized with varying features in the different tribes. 
A leader’s primary object, however, is to interest 
her Juniors in Indians, and not to present 
Indian culture differences. 
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Among other good Indian stories, the leader 
will want to read Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha ” 
until she is saturated with the fascinating 
primitive sing-song of the meter, which so subtly 
reproduces Indian speech. The local color, the 
picturesque language and the many attractive 
pictures that the poem gives, will all be helpful. 

It is interesting to remember that the name 
“ Indians ” was first applied to the red-skinned 
inhabitants of this newly discovered continent 
by Columbus, who wrote of them in February, 
1493, as “‘ Indios ” (i. e., natives of India), since 
he had the mistaken impression that he had 
reached the outlying coast of India! No one 
knows when these aborigines first reached 
America, but certain stocks seemed to develop 
more rapidly, —for example, the Algonquins, 
to whom Powhatan, Pocahontas, “ King Philip,” 
Pontiac, Tecumseh, Black Hawk, etc., belong. 
This stock also contributed to the vocabulary 
of American-English some one hundred and 
forty words, such as: caribou, caucus, chipmunk, 
hickory, hominy, manito, moccasin, moose, 
mugwump, Opossum, papoose, persimmon, pow- 
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wow, pung, raccoon, skunk, squash, squaw, 
tammany, terrapin, toboggan, tomahawk, totem 
and tuxedo. For the words in italics we should 
feel peculiarly indebted! 

The Leader who is unaccustomed to drawing 
may think that the posters and invitations re- 
quire too much effort. The only answer is: 
Try it, and you will be repaid! Children love 
such things, and the posters are really very 
simple. It will save time to provide yourself 
with the necessary outfit at the beginning, such 
as sheets of cardboard for posters and invita- 
tions, a sheet of manila paper or brown wrapping 
paper for the tepees, a quire or two of white shelf 
paper for the war-bonnets needed at the Pow 
Wow, a large package of Plasticene molding 
clay, such as public schools use. 

The Juniors will enjoy their preparatory 
work more keenly if you write what they are to 
do on anything but slips of plain white paper! 
Use odd bits of colored paper, as far as possible, 
cut into shapes of tepees, arrows, pottery, circles, 
triangles — anything, in short, that is a trifle 
more attractive than a perfectly uninteresting 
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piece of ordinary paper. If you must use the 
latter, at least dab on a few Indian paint marks 
such as decorate the cover of Goodbird, or seal 
them with wax to add to the mystery. 

For Leaders:-who do not care to depend en- 
tirely on their own handiwork, and who wish 
more help, the following information may be of 
interest: A fine outfit on the American Indians 
is issued for $1.50, which includes a very pic- 
turesque Indian camp, with a large lithographed 
landscape, a model tepee (of birch bark), a boy 
and girl doll, a papoose, a canoe with paddle, 
bow and arrow, iron kettle, burnt leather pieces, 
beads and feathers, nearly all of which have been 
manufactured by Indians. There are fourteen 
interesting stories, with the following titles: 

The Tepee — the home of the American In- 
dians. 

The Name-Feast for the Baby. 

The Buffalo Hunt. . 

The Story of the Indian Corn. 

Heart-of-a-Bear and the Medicine Man. 

The Coming of Bring-Good-Tidings. 

The Famine of Water. 

Bring-Good-Tidings Finds a Well. 

Many Things New. 

A New Song on the Way Home. 

A New Medicine Man. 

Old Nokomis at the Hospital. 

Wing-Arrow and the Picture. 

New Names for Our New Friends. 

This suggestive outfit may be ordered from 
the Literature Department of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society of your denomina- 
tion. 


ih 


Prayer Calendar for October 


The names of the missionaries of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society occur on 
their respective birthday dates, 

October 12.— Miss NELLIE WALLER, missionary 
teacher at Manzanillo, Cuba. 

October 15.— Miss MELISSA PERRY, missionary 
among the Mill and Mining Population, Oak Hill, West 
Virginia; M1sS MARGARET RENSHAW, teacher in Cuba. 

October 19. — Miss Laura K. DRESSER, mission- 
ary among Porto Ricans in Ponce, Porto Rico. 

October 21.— Miss Mary Moopy, missionary 
among Indians, Polacca, Arizona. 

October 22.— Mrs. NELLIE BISHOP, 
among Negroes, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

October 23. — MISS FRIEDA DRESSEL, city mission- 
ary, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

October 25.— Miss IDA M. SCHOFIELD, mission- 
ary among Indians, Auberry, California; Miss CARRIE 
E. WaAuGH, missionary among Negroes, James City, 
North Carolina. 

October 26.— MISS MAGGIE HOWELL, 
Guantanamo, Cuba. 

October 29. — Miss CARRIE HuNT, acting principal 
Mather School, Beaufort, South Carolina. 

October 30.— Miss RutH A. CHAMBERLIN, mis- 
sionary among Italians, New England. 

October 31. — Miss WANDA FEDERMAN, missionary 
among Slavic races, West Pullman, Illinois. 

November 1. — ‘Miss ANNA GUSTAFSON, missionary 
among Scandinavians, Kansas City, Missouri; Mrs. 
SARAH P. GREENE, Atlanta Baptist College, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

November 2. — Mrs. JULEA HORVATH, missionary 
among Slavic races, Hammond, Ind. 

November 5.— Miss EMMA GRANER, missionary 
among Germans, Chicago; Miss ANNA NIELSON, 
missionary among Scandinavians, Chicago. 

November 6. — Miss HARRIET P. COOPER, general 
worker, Ohio and West Virginia. 


missionary 


teacher, 


New Auxiliaries 
Idaho — McClellan. 
Washington — Valleyford (reorganized). 
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Wants of Missionaries 


CITY MISSIONS. 


Miss Mary Hyndman, Aiken Institute, Morgan and 
Monroe Streets, Chicago, Ill.— Glasses of jelly 
and jam for day nursery. 


GERMANS 


Miss Elise Hueni, 189 Clinton Ave., W. Hoboken, N. J. 
— Basted handkerchiefs. 


INDIANS 


Miss Emma Christensen, Auberry, Cal. (Freight 
and express via Elptrado,— Four dozen knives 
and forks; Christmas boxes. 

Miss Lillie Corwin, Stewart, 


boxes. 

Miss Elizabeth Glick, 65 Bell St., Reno, Nevada — 
Phonograph; cut, unbasted patchwork; white 
thread No. 30; large aprons and bright colored 
bags for women; Christmas boxes. 

Miss Alice E. Steer, Lodge’ Grass, Mont. — Quilt 
pieces not basted; material for quilt linings; un- 
bleached muslin. 

Mrs. Bertha Beeman, Toreva, Ariz. (Freight and ex- 
press, Winslow) — Quilt blocks; large needles; 
thread; Christmas boxes. 

Miss Gertrude Mithoff, Saddle Mountain, Okla. 
(Freight and express, Mountain View, C. R. I. 

_ & Pac. R. R.) — Christmas boxes. 

Miss Sarah A. Goodspeed, Pryor, Mont. (Freight and 

express, Edgar) — Quilt blocks; sewing cards. 


Nevada — Christmas 


ITALIANS 


Miss Ethel Downsbrough, 3342 N. Sixteenth St., 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Piano; hanging wall clock; 

_ Fairbanks scales; kindergarten tables and chairs. 

Miss Ethel Ryan, 27 Pavilion St., Hartford, Conn. — 

Interesting books for boys and girls between five 
and fifteen; children’s games. 


MEXICANS 


Miss Hallie F. Embree, 451 S. Boyle St., Los Angeles, 
Cal. — Small chairs for kindergarten. 


MILL AND MINING 
Miss Myrtie Rayner, Carneyville, Wyo. — Organ. 
MIXED SLAVIC RACES 


Miss Nathana Clyde, 2110 Quindaro Blvd., Kansas 
City, Kansas — Remnants of muslin, gingham or 
calico large enough for children’s garments. 

Miss Anna Knop, 3201 E. gist St., South Chicago, 
Ill.— Basted garments, aprons for children. 


NEGROES 


Miss Etta Versa, 2309 Eighth St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. — Scraps of silk and cotton, small thimbles 
and needles for sewing school. 

Miss Julia A. Watson, 2021 Marion St., Columbia, S. C. 
— Missionary and temperance literature; material 
for sewing school. 

Mrs. Belle C. Mebane, 814 London St., Portsmouth, 

_ Va.— Singing books for mission; clothing; shoes. 

Miss Jessie Holman, 307 W.S Street, Longview, Tex. 
— Tracts; hymn books; Bibles. 

Mrs. L. L. Brown, Americus Institute, Americus, Ga, 
— Books; towels; quilts; sheets; pillowcases. 

Mrs. S. A. Ewing, Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. — 

_ Large scissors; pins; cotton, all shades. 

Miss Ella Varian, 1703 Monroe St., Vicksburg, Miss. 

— Prick cards for sewing school. 


COMANCHE BAPTIST MISSION 
To go on with my work with the Indian women of the 
Comanche Baptist Mission I need cut patchwork, 
white thread No. 50, Christmas boxes.— Mrs. 
Mary D. Given, (freight, express or mail, Law- 
ton, Okla.) 


‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of these, 
my little ones, ye have done it unto me.” 
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Missions at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
BY MRS. FRED SMITH BENNETT 


Overshadowed by the calamity that has 
come upon Europe, but little is heard of 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, to be 
opened in San Francisco in February, 
I915, and to continue until the following 
December. Present indications are that 
the Exposition will be held. 

A local committee of the missionary 
women of San Francisco and the nearby 
towns has been for some time eagerly 
planning to utilize this opportunity, when 
so many strangers will be gathered in the 
coast city, for an adequate presentation 
of women’s work in missions the world 
around. The efforts of the committee 
will include a program of mission presenta- 
tion covering the whole period of the 
Exposition, giving methods, mission study, 
missionary literature, pageants, plays, 
etc., as well as talks on the mission fields 
by those who have served in them. Gather- 
ing places and rest rooms for visitors 
will be a form of activity that will assure 
to every missionary woman who goes to 
San Francisco an opportunity to meet 
other women with similar interests. 

The Missionary Exhibit at the Exposition 
will be under the care of the Missionary 
Education Movement, which body will 
act as the agent of the Home and Foreign 
Mission Boards, both men’s and women’s, 
in gathering, setting-up and caring for a gen- 
eral missionary exhibit that will worthily 
show the vast proportions and the signifi- 
cance of Christian Missions, and which 
cannot but be more effective than would 
be many small exhibits gathered by the 
Boards individually. 

The plans further include a Women’s 
Congress of Missions to be held early in 
June and to cover a period of about ten 
days. All local details are to be in the 
hands of the women’s committee referred 
to above, but it is hoped that the program 
will be prepared and carried out under the 
direct auspices of the Federation of 
Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions and 
the Council of Women for Home Missions, 
the two ‘bodies representing thirty-six 
Women’s Boards of Missions. Subject to 


the present uncertainties as to conditions, 
it is expected that missionaries from our 
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own and many other lands will take part, 
and that the most prominent women in mis- 
sionary organization work in the United 
States will be heard. 

This Congress of Missions cannot fail 
to be a time of great inspiration, and 
fortunate will be those missionary workers 
who can so plan their visit to the Exposi- 
tion as to be there when it is in session. 


Mount Hermon Federate School of Missions 

This School of Missions convened at 
Mount Hermon, California, July 20-25. 
Miss Lillie Corwin, Baptist missionary 
among the Nevada Indians, gave an illus- 
trated stereopticon lecture, using pictures 
she had herself taken. Miss Inga Petter- 
son, field worker for the Woman’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
charmed her audiences, speaking one 
evening on ‘“‘ The Women of the Orient,”’ 
and another day on “ Methods,” besides 
holding a young people’s meeting the fol- 
lowing Sunday. Dr. J. Q. A. Henry, our 
enthusiastic Baptist evangelist, spoke on 
“The Spiritual and Eternal Aspects of 
the Drink Problem.” Mrs. L. E. Hicks, 
our returned missionary from Burma, 
spoke on the Congress of Missions to be 
held in 1915 in connection with the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. A fine Bap- 
tist “rally ” was held on our Baptist lot 
at Mt. Hermon, where we hope to erect a 
memorial rest-cottage in honor of the late 
Mrs. J. Q. A. Henry, formerly Vice- 
President-at-large of the Woman’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society, the 
building to be known as the “ Margaret 
Weddell Henry Memorial Cottage.” Such 
representative Baptists were at the rally 
as Dr. James Sunderland; Rev. Arthur 
W. Rider, district secretary of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Society; Rev. David 
Pitt, pastor of Berkeley First Church; 
Mrs. L. E. Hicks of Burma, Miss Inga 
Petterson, who brought forward Miss 
Ethel Phelps and introduced her. Miss 
Phelps will sail in September to be our 
missionary at Miss Bissinger’s Academy 
for high class girls at Jaro, Philippine Is- 
lands. Seven denominations are affiliated 
now at Mt. Hermon, Mrs. R. E. Beach of 
Oakland First Baptist Church being the 
efficient chairman of the Federate School 
of Missions. — Mary E. Bamrorp. 
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Linking India and Ceylon 


One of the great engineering feats has 
formed India’s first railway link with the 
outer world. We reproduce from the 
London Graphic the sketch showing the 
new route, which is akin to that to Cuba 
by way of the Florida Keys. The descrip- 
tion is from the same source. 

Modern science and the legendary lore 
of India for the last 2,500 years have been 
brought together by the Indo-Ceylon 
Railway, which was formally opened for 
traffic last February. Hitherto the most 
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INDIA’S FIRST RAILWAY LINK WITH THE 
OUTER WORLD 


direct connection between the great penin- 
sula and the “spicy isle” of Heber’s 
hymn has been by steamer across the 
storm-tossed Gulf of Manar from Tuticorin 
to Colombo, a distance of 150 miles. 
Though only about one third of this 
length, the continuous line of islands, 
coral reefs and sand banks between the 
two countries southwest of Palk Strait 
has not been used for inter-communication, 

The first island of this curious chain. 
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Rameswaram, contains one of the most 
venerated of Hindoo shrines, founded, 
according to tradition, by Rama himself, 
and for centuries the object of pilgrimage 
from all parts of India. With its majestic 
towers, its vast colonnades and its walls 
encrusted with carved work and statuary, 
it is a grand example of the Dravidian 
style. Pilgrimage has been greatly facili- 
tated in the last few years by an extension 
of the South Indian Railway from Madura 
to Mandapam, at the entrance to the 
tapering sandy promontory known as 
Tonitoral, ending at Point Raman. From 
Mandapam devotees have been taken by 
boats and steam launches to Pamban, 
whence an isolated railway extension 
has conveyed them to Rameswaram itself, 
the line continuing as far as Dhanushkodi. 
The work now completed fills up the gap 
between the mainland and the island, and 
extends the railway there along the low 
narrow spit of land at the point of which 
Adam’s Bridge begins. Piers have been 
constructed for the steamer ferry service 
which is to ply on the north side of the 
bridge during the southwest monsoon and 
on the south side during the shorter north- 
east monsoon. The nineteen knots sepa- 
rating the north pier from the correspond- 
ing landing-stage on Manar Island, at 
Talie Manar, the outpost of Ceylon, will 
be covered in a little over an hour. The 
new extension of the Ceylon Government 
Railway will take the traveler through 
Manar Island and across two small islets 
on to the mainland, where the connection 
with the line between Colombo and Jaffna, 
to the extreme north, is at Madawachi 
junction. 

The most notable engineering feature 
of the connection is the Pamban viaduct, 
bridging the gap between the mainland 
and Rameswaram Island. Founded on a 
reef of sandstone rock, it is 1 miles long, 
and consists of 145 steel girders, each of 
40-ft. span, with a two-leaf Scherzer rolling 
lift bridge over the artificial channel at the 
Pamban end, used by coasting vessels 
having a draft not exceeding 12 feet. 
The work on the viaduct was hampered 
by heavy storms and boisterous seas, and 
it was difficult to keep up the labor supply 
of 2,000 coolies, owing to the desolateness 
and unhealthiness of the locality. 
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Indebtedness 


BY MARY W. VASSAR 
‘* Our Heavenly Father, forgive us our debt.” 


Lord of the earth and sea, and wide sky-spaces, 
Who rul’st alone the world by right divine, 

Thou needest not that any man should give Thee 
That which was always Thine. 


Yet, as a father granteth to his children 

Coins for their spending, leaves disposal free, 
So hast Thou put within our eager fingers 

Gifts we may offer Thee. 


For life and strength, the power to strive and 
conquer, 
The active brain, the quick, decisive will, 
For these Thy priceless gifts, our Heavenly 
Father, 
Are we Thy debtors still. 


We give Thee thanks for love and home and 
kindred, 
For light which in our darkness hath sufficed, 
For guides who make earth’s pathway smoother, 
fairer, 
And, most of all, for Christ! 


We cannot pay Thee for the joy of living, 
For color, music, laughter, light and grace, 
And friends in whose dear eyes we see reflected 
The smile upon Thy face. 


Still, bankrupt as we are, one gift is left us; 
Oh, give us willing, eager hearts, made bold 
To pay at least, at least, O Lord, all-loving, 
Our paltry debt of gold! 


Ya 
The Added Burden 


The war makes it plain that we must 
not only carry our own burdens, but must 
help also to carry those of foreign societies 
which are nowcrippled. It is our time of 
times to help the women of the world. 


Thankfulness 


RE you planning a service of 
. Thanksgiving and Thank- 
offering for November? Make 
it a real service, not a per- 
functory one. Do you realize 
B} how complacently we all ac- 
ES cept God’s good gifts to us 
day by day and night by 
night, and how seldom we stop really to 
appreciate them, and out of a sincere heart 
say, “I thank Thee, Lord”? 

This year, when we are free from the 
horrors of war, when we feel that God is 
touching us as a nation with a new sense 
of civic and social righteousness, should we 
not be more earnest than ever in our efforts 
to express adequate thanks? God is our 
father. It pains an earthly father when 
his children fail to appreciate his kindness 
to them. Can we willingly pain our 
heavenly father? 

There are many happy ways of conduct- 
ing a thank-offering meeting. The main 
thing in them all is to have a truly religious 
service of thanks. 

One happy way is to have a luncheon 
together, and then a service and a program 
around the table. Some way, eating to- 
gether always gives us a happy, friendly 
feeling. Or, if a luncheon isn’t feasible, 
why cannot some woman who has a large 
parlor offer her house and herself? Let 
her send out invitations as for any social 
afternoon, and try especially to reach those 
who do not know the great joy of serving 
God through helping His children who 
know Him not. 

Send to headquarters for a leaflet to set 
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“THUS SPEAKETH CHRIST OUR LORD TO US:” 





people thinking. There are many. Do 
you know “Thanksgiving Ann”? It’s 
one of the best. Another fine one is 
“Best Things,” and there are others. 
Also you can get there a beautiful devo- 
tional service called “‘ Thank-Offering Fes- 
tival.”” But it is people, not leaflets, that 
will make the meeting a success. Let the 
women whose hearts are in it pray greatly 
for the highest success of the meeting. 
Then can the Holy Spirit be with you and 
bless you. 

As for the money —the thing which 
measures our gratitude —of course you 
will have sent out envelopes either with 
the invitation or following it. You can 
get them at headquarters —do not put 
it in as part of the apportionment. That 
is money which is owed, duty money. Let 
this be a free, a joyous gift to help conduct 
that part of the work which the appor- 
tionment cannot touch. You know we 
have over $50,000 worth of such work on 
ourschedule. Let our thank-offerings help 
nobly toward its support. 

These suggestions are given early so 
that there may be plenty of time for prepa- 
ration. Will not all circle leaders and 
program makers give immediate attention 
to this important matter? The literature 
department at 450 E. 30th St., Chicago, 
will give you all the help in its power. 
Let us truly, in word and in deed, give 
thanks unto the Lord: for he is good. 


*k 
From the Home Vice-President 


Do you realize, dear workers all, that 
with the issue of this number of Missions 
one half of our fiscal year will be gone? 
How about the funds? Are they half in, 
as they should be? 

The realization that the second half-year 
in missionary finances begins with the 
first of October always comes to us with 
a certain shock, but it is a reality that we 
must never forget, nor the corresponding 
fact that missionaries need their money 
just as much that first half-year as the 


second. 
Jt may be that with the change’ in organi- 


zation of our society there are some circles 
that do not yet know where to send their 
money. For all such the addresses of 
District treasurers are given (p. 841). Will 
not each Associational Secretary as she 
reads this, — for I’m sure all take and read 
Missions, -— see to it that every circle 
in her Association knows without fail the 
address to which its money is to be sent; 
and also, will she not ask each circle to 
make a special and determined effort to 
pay in, before October is gone, one half of 
the money which it has pledged for this 
year? 

Is it said that the war makes money 
uncertain? Yes, there is some truth in 
that, but God has granted to us wonderful 
harvests this year, and we are safe and 
secure from war’s alarms. Do we not owe 
Him special thanks for our protection? 
And there is one other fact connected with 
the war of which we must not lose sight. 
Not only the peace of the world, but the 
Christianizing of the world, depends for 
the moment upon America. The Protes- 
tant countries of Europe can hardly do 
anything this year for the support of their 
mission work abroad. Whatever work 
goes on must be chiefly carried by America. 
We must not fail, especially in the educa- 
tional work which we are doing for the 
training of Christian leaders. The future 
progress of Christianity in non-Christen- 
dom depends upon these leaders. 

To help us to realize in some measure the 
situation which we face, I quote from a 
letter written last winter to the Bulletin 
of the Federated Women’s Boards, by 
Mrs. Montgomery, as she crossed the 
Indian Ocean: 

Our weeks in India have made increasingly 
clear the fact that the crisis of foreign mission 
work is not in the field but at the Home Base. 
Everywhere we have seen open doors with no 
one to enter in, invitations with no one to answer, 
work for three pressing on the shoulders of one, 
needs of equipment that would be heart- 
breaking if they were not so long endured. 
Everywhere in India it would be quite possible 
to double the work and quadruple the efficiency 
if the church at home were roused. I have 
had laid upon me the conviction that the Chris- 
tian women in America who will take as their 
field the awaking and energizing of the churches 
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are doing missionary work of the greatest value. 
The detachment at home is really an organic 
part of the campaign abroad. 

Be of good cheer, dear missionary workers, 
serving without hope of distinction or earthly 
reward. On your fidelity, daring, initiative, 
and reliance on God, depends the advance of the 
next twenty-five years. As you progress, Christ 
is lifted up in India; when you falter, His 
Kingdom suffers here. 

My heart is so full as I write. If only I could 
speak to you, each one, about this greatest 
enterprise in the world. Our deepest need is to 
take hold on God; to give Him channels through 
whom His grace may freely work. This is it 
which makes it possible for those far away to be 
at the same time here in the thick of the fight. 
It is a fight. We wrestle not with human weak- 
ness but with the entrenched forces of evil 
blacker than we can dream. We are defeated 
without God. A church on its knees is the only 
power that can energize weak endeavors and 
make them mighty to this pulling down of 
strongholds. Great prayers are more needed 
than great doers. Perhaps our prayerlessness is 
the secret cause of the tarrying of the Kingdom. 
If in every church there could be bands of inter- 
cessory missionaries, there would be miracles 
wrought in India. 





A Loved Worker 


One of the missionaries whom we are 
especially glad to have at home once more 
is Miss Julia E. Parrott, of Mandalay. 
For some time she has been struggling 
with ill health, waiting bravely till she 
could be released and come home for 
necessary treatment. This summer Mrs. 
Elliott came to her rescue in the Mandalay 
school and she was able toleave. Her long 
voyage home by water prepared her for 
the serious operation which has just been 
performed in the Presbyterian Hospital 
in Chicago, and from which she is recover- 
ing in record time. Miss Parrott is as 
much beloved by the Burmans as she is 
trusted and admired by the Board at 
home. During her twenty years of service 
she has proved invaluable, and we all 
rejoice in the new health and strength 
that are to be hers. We are glad to present 
her in the setting of her Mandalay school 
and home. 


‘ 
it 
¢ ee 


MISS PARROTT ON HER PORCH AT MANDALAY SCHOOL 
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Our Building Budget 


=SZZHO loves to build a house? 
Is it not even better fun to 
build a house for God than 
to plan one’s own very dear 
#53 home nest? There are several 
A attractive building plans in- 
BS cluded in this year’s budget. 
Not one of them is a luxury. 
Every one meets a need of years’ standing. 
It may be possible to get churches or 
individuals to undertake to build one of 
these. It surely is possible to get every 
circle in addition to the amount ap- 
portioned to take a share or two in one of 
these buildings. Remember that $20,000 
must be raised in the “ over and above.” 
This represents the very serious cutting 
that our budget after approval and adoption 
by the National Finance and Apportion- 
ment Committees suffered at the hands of 
state apportionment committees. This 
amount is just as necessary to our budget 
as the sum finally apportioned. Will not 
individuals send in to their district treas- 
urers at once subscriptions for a share in 
these buildings? Such share will be cred- 
ited to the district budget. There is 
something peculiarly attractive in having 
a share in a building which will go on 
blessing the world long after one is dead. 
It is building oneself into the Kingdom. 
These building projects already included 
in our budget may appeal to organized 
Sunday school classes of young ladies 
who are at present doing little or no mis- 
sionary work. Why not get them to take 
a ten-dollar share in one of these buildings? 
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TWO HUNDRED SHARES of fully 
participating stock in Morton Lane 
School, Moulmein, Burma. These 


shares will bear interest perpetually, 
paid daily and hourly. 


The 100 girls in this boarding school are of 
mixed parentage, speak English, and when 
educated are in demand as teachers of English. 
The school was started in 1871, and twenty 
years ago it was raised to high school grade. 
It is beautifully located on a compound 
of 15 acres, but the building is old and un- 
sanitary. The British Government will make 
a grant of $10,000 if we will appropriate $13,- 





coo. In order to claim the government grant 
$7,000 must be paid before January I, I915. 
Five thousand dollars are already pledged. 
Who wiil give the remaining $2,000? 


FIFTY SHARES of stock in Palmur 
Hospital, South India. Non-assessable 
and guaranteed to pay rich dividends. 


Repairs and enlargement of hospital, $500. 
Dr. Marian Farbar removed to Palmur in June 
and is to have charge of the hospital. It was 
well built many years ago by famine labor, 
and it is now necessary to make additional 
and extensive repairs for a much larger work. 
The building cannot be safely used unless it 
is thoroughly overhauled. It is too small, 
too poorly planned, too unsanitary. Five 
hundred dollars will make it possible for Dr. 
Farbar to do a great work here. 


SIXTY-SEVEN SHARES in Bible 
Woman’s Building, Nowgong, Assam. 
Every share a gilt-edged investment. 


This will appeal especially to western 
women who have been doing such magnificent 
work in Nowgong. This building is intended 
to be a hostel or dormitory for the Bible 
women who are brought together for shorter 
or longer courses of training. Miss Elizabeth 
Hay goes this fall to be associated with Miss 
Long in this blessed work of Bible evangelism 


THREE HUNDRED SHARES in resi- 
dence for Missionary Women, Suifu, 
China. 

Our unmarried missionaries in Suifu have 
no home they can call theirown. A room in 
an overcrowded boarding school where there 
is no rest for the tired missionary day or 
night is not a good preparation for efficiency. 
Our missionaries can have better opportuni- 
ties for personal work, do more, last longer, 
be happier and healthier if they have a home 
of their own. Three thousand dollars does 
not seem luxurious for a house for two mis- 
sionaries? Perhaps one woman on the Pacific 
Coast would love to put this much into a 
living memorial. 


FIFTY SHARES for Land in Shaohsing, 
China. 


Three years ago the East China Mission 
recommended that our board should provide 
a suitable building for Miss Dowling’s Bible 
School for Chinese women. The {$500 
promised will secure a very desirable lot near 
the Shaohsing Compound, but we regret that 
the building must wait until 1915-16. Several 
times it has happened that because land was 
not bought when it could be secured, a mis- 
sion has had to wait years or let an opportu- 
nity for enlarged work permanently slip by 
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because the land could not be purchased. 
This strategically necessary Bible Training 
School of Miss Dowling’s must be housed. 
The first step is to secure the land. 

Come now who want a share! Interest 
guaranteed by the Gospel Investment Co. 


THREE HUNDRED SHARES, Mis- 


sionaries House, Osaka, Japan. 


THREE HUNDRED FIFTY SHARES, 
Bible Training School Dormitory, Osaka, 


Japan. 

When I visited Japan, Miss Mead was liv- 
ing and sleeping in one small upstairs room 
of the girls’ dormitory. This building —a 
beautiful new one, by the way — is already 
overrun with students. If the school is to 
exist Miss Mead and her associate must have 
a house; if it is to grow there must be another 
building for additional class rooms and 
dormitories. Here is an institution to which 
all our missions in Japan are sending women 
for training. It must be sustained and en- 
larged. Shares of this stock are a good in- 
vestment to give as presents to one’s grandchil- 
dren. 


THREE HUNDRED SHARES, Capiz 
Home. School Building, Philippine 
Islands. 


A hurricane blew down the building and 
left Miss Suman and her brownies homeless. 
The Board cabled authority to, at once, build 
a new cement building that should be hurri- 
cane proof (so far as human skill could make 
it). There remains to be paid for the re- 
building and equipment of this school $3,000. 
Here is a chance to interest Sunday schools. 


ONE HUNDRED SHARES, Union Col- 
lege for Girls, Madras, India. 


FIVE HUNDRED SHARES, Union Col- 
lege for Girls, Nanking, China. 


To meet the demand for trained native 
leaders Women’s Boards of all denomina- 
tions are entering into union work for the 
higher education of girls. Our own Board 
voted unanimously to respond to the calls 
that have come to us from India and China 
to do our part as Baptists and equip such 
colleges for Christian girls at Madras, South 
India, and Nanking, China, by including in 
our building budget $6,000, $1,000 for India 
and $5,000 for China. Are there not Baptist 
college women grateful for their own liberal 
education in a Christian land who will take 
shares in these new colleges that are the 
hope of educating the Christian leaders in 
these awakening lands? 


A Word on “ Helping Hand” in ‘‘ Missions ” 
BY MARTHA H. MAC LEISH 


In two months more Helping Hand will 
become a part of Missions, occupying 
sixteen pages, with Mrs. Montgomery as 
editor, and carrying with itself all the 
delightful features that have made it so 
beloved by its constituency. Under this 
new arrangement we want it to reach just 
as many readers as possible. It will jump 
at once from a constituency of 20,000 to 
one of 50,000, but that is not enough; 
100,000 people should be reading Missions, 
and the Helping Hand included in it. 

Now let me whisper you a secret. It 
is going to depend pretty largely on the 
women to build up this list. The writer 
has attended many state and Associa- 
tional Conventions, and never once has 
she heard a man speak a word for Mis- 
SIONS, except after some _ enthusiastic 
woman had, during the woman’s hour, 
made a plea for subscriptions to Helping 
Hand. Usually this woman also spoke 
for Missions, but if she didn’t some one 
else would be spurred to it by her zeal. 

I suppose it is a case of ‘‘ What is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business.” 
Now let us make it somebody’s business. 
Let us make it our business. As you pre- 
pare for the woman’s hour or session in 
state and associational meetings, be sure 
that some one is delegated to speak for 
Missions, to set forth its real and great 
value, to state that Helping Hand is to be 
put bodily into it Jan. Ist, 1915, and to 
take subscriptions and renewals right on the 
spot. Renewals are just as important as 
subscriptions, for in this busy world people 
forget when their subscription expires, and 
they want the method of renewal to be 
made easy. 

Can we not transfer all our loyalty and 
support right over bodily to Mussions? 
It is hard for us to see changes in the things 
we love, but this change is, for the present 
at least, inevitable. All Foreign Mission 
women feel regret, and it is natural, but 
let us look up and not down, forward and 
not back, and generously lend our helping 
hand to oyr Missions, 
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The New Associate Foreign Secretary 


All friends and supporters of the Society 
will rejoice in the fact that Miss Nellie 
G. Prescott has accepted a position as 
associate foreign secretary. She takes the 
place left vacant by the resignation of Miss 
Harriett Ellis who left us to accept a posi- 
tion of great dignity and honor as dean of 





MISS NELLIE G. PRESCOTT 


women in MacMaster University. Miss 
Ellis left behind her a host of friends and 
admirers who regretted deeply her decision 
to take up again educational work. These 
all will join in rejoicing that one so re- 
markably qualified to fill the important 
post has been found. 

Miss Prescott has been for several years 
at the head of a Science department in 
the large East High School, Rochester, 
N. Y. Her executive and professional 
ability has been so marked that she has 
had the administration of this entire de- 
partment numbering five teachers and 
three hundred students. 

In addition to her exacting duties at the 
school Miss Prescott has found time to be a 
power in the church. In the Woman’s Soci- 





ety, the Farther Lights and the Primary 
Sunday school she has given remarkable 
service. In collaboration with Miss Mar- 
garet Applegarth she was the author of 
one of the successful missionary text books 
for Juniors. For two years she has con- 
ducted normal training classes for Junior 
leaders at Northfield. The session this 
year was illustrated with exercises given 
as demonstrations by groups of children. 
So popular were the lessons that women 
who could not attend in the morning 
asked to have her repeat them. 

Several years ago, in company with Mrs. 
M. G. Jones, our consecrated and beloved 
secretary for Western New York, Miss 
Prescott went round the world on a pil- 
grimage to study missions. She visited 
a very large proportion of our stations, and 
unconsciously laid splendid foundations 
for the work she now begins. 

Mrs. Safford is very happy to welcome 
this strong young associate to share the 
enlarged responsibilities of the Foreign 
Secretaryship which it was impossible 
that even her experienced shoulders should 
carry alone. 

In every way, in education, training, 
spiritual experience, love and devotion to 
the work which she assumes at financial 
sacrifice, as in personality and ability, Miss 
Prescott is just the woman for whom we 
have been looking. 


oa 
A Great Chinese Evangelist 


BY IRENE N. CHAMBERS OF SUIFU 


No doubt you will hear from other 
sources of the wonderful awakening that 
our whole province has experienced through 
the recent visit of Ding Li Mei. But 
though others may tell it better, I cannot 
but tell the things that I have seen and 
heard. We have enjoyed your letter and 
other reports of the Kansas City Conven- 
tion and I believe have enjoyed some of the 
benefits that you received. I feel partic- 
ularly in the spirit of rejoicing when I think 
that great blessings are not confined to 
places where immense audiences can be 
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gathered, the best music secured and 
many distinguished speakers brought to- 
gether. I wish that in appreciation of the 
breath of that great meeting which has 
come to us I might send back some message 
that would really signify what has hap- 
pened here among us. 

Certainly the Spirit is no respecter of 
places or He would not have been pleased to 
meet with us in this disreputable, tumble- 
down little shack that we are using for a 
house of worship. But Pastor Ding is so 
filled with the Spirit that the only other 
requisite to a really big meeting was open 
ears and hearts. Absolutely free from 
sensational devices or even mannerisms 
to attract popularity, his face is perfectly 
radiant with the light that is within, and 
his whole being seems vocal with the mes- 
sage that his lips give forth. 

The last number of the West China 
News was largely devoted to a report of 
his meetings. All the writers emphasized 
the fact that he is preéminently a man of 
Bible study and prayer. Everywhere he 
has gone, prayer circles have come into 
being. His appeal is particularly to the 
student class, and he appreciates the 
importance of a Christian womanhood in 
China. He says that the two persons to 
whom he owes perhaps more than to any 
others in his Christian experience were 
women. He has two daughters of whom 
he is very fond. So although he does 
not mention these facts it is not to be 
wondered at that he found easy access to 
the minds and hearts of our school girls. 
The sort of an appeal that he makes is 
bound to be lasting. 

Any account of what he is doing in 
Szechuan seems incomplete without a 
word about Mr. Openshaw who is travel- 
ing with him. The two men supplement 
each other in a most remarkable way. 
Pastor Ding is not robust constitutionally; 
Mr. Openshaw is able to provide every- 
thing possible to add to his physical com- 
fort throughout the journey. When it is 
time for recreation he is a most refreshing 
play-fellow. When it comes to opening a 
meeting he has a splendid way of winning 
the sympathetic attention of an audience, 


and when he closes a meeting he adds a 
climax; and best of all he wonderfully 
upholds Pastor Ding in prayer. 

Pastor Ding is a native of Shantung 
province. What a wonderful thing that 
the province which produced Confucius 
to fill all China with his moral precepts 
should produce another man to go the 
length and breadth of his country teaching 
a truth so far transcendent! 


oo 
Miss Batty’s Resignation 


It was with regret that the Board re- 
ceived the resignation of Miss E. Jean 
Batty, the Home Secretary. The resigna- 
tion was not wholly unexpected, however, 
as in June Miss Batty had spoken of the 





MISS E. JEAN BATTY 


desire of the Y. W. C. A. that she return 
to her work as secretary in South America. 
This after two months of consideration she 
finally decided to do. Her heart is in the 
foreign field, and she has come to feel that 
her best service can be given there, rather 
than in developing the work of the Home 
Base. She carries with her into the new 
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position the good wishes and prayerful 
interest of the very large constituency who 


have learned to love her during her faithful 
service under the Board of the West. 
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NO JOY LIKE SERVICE 


Suiru, West CHINA. 


Though one enjoys the furlough period in 
renewing old friendships and forming new 
links for the future, there is nothing to 
equal the joy of getting back where things 
are humming and you have a special share 
in the humming. There is certainly a 
wonderfully satisfying feeling when you 
have slipped into the corner of the world 
where God has a big lot of work that you 
feel He wants just you to do. Sometimes 
one can’t help saying, “ But Lord, I’m 
such a little person and this corner is such 
a tremendous one and just packed full of 
hard work.” However, we can drop all 
the “buts” and forget all the “ hard ” 
part when we hear Him say, “ not by might 
nor by power, but by my spirit.” 

This past week we have been “ talking 
price”? with a family who own a large 
Chinese house that has several vacant 
rooms for rent. In the fall I expect to 
open a day school for women in the city, 
and am beginning early to find suitable 
quarters. One afternoon I went with Mrs. 
Yin and her daughter Lin San Jih to meet 
the woman who now owns the place. She 
is an old woman, the daughter of a Boxer 
official. As we sat in the large room that 
was the family living room in his day I 
could not but think of the contrast be- 
tween his antagonistic feeling to us and our 
work and the eagerness of his daughter 
to rent us the old home for a Christian 
woman’s school. 

To-morrow it is my turn to go to the 
hospital for the class with the women 
patients. Only one or two have to remain 
in bed and they seem to enjoy hearing us 
study the little gospel rhymes and sing 
very simple songs. I sometimes take 


“ce 





over flowers or picture postcards sent from 
home. The women always ask me to 
“jiang,” tell them about the doctrine, 
and it has to be done so very simply. They 
listen so attentively and seem to believe 
everything I say. Some of them come to 
every church service we have. 

We think of you so often and of all the 
Board ladies. God bless you in the home 
work. 

Your loving friend, 


BeEuLAH BAsseETT. 
a 


KAREN SCHOOL PROGRESS 


Touncoo, Burma, June 22, 1914. 

My daughter, Mrs. Effie Lawton, has 
taken up the work of the Paw Karen 
Station School. She teaches the 6th and 
7th Standards in English and looks after 
all the other standards, so that the teach- 
ers are kept at their work, and every class 
seems to be doing well. School began May 
22 with the largest attendance we have 
ever had, 121 boys and 62 girls. The 
third Standard B class is composed 
largely of new pupils who have passed 
the third and fourth Standards in the 
village schools but have never studied 
English, so they will have to do the Eng- 
lish: work of the first, second and third 
Standards during the single year. I have 
that class in English and I am pleased with 
their progress so far. The results of the 
final examination placed our school among 
the best Karen schools in Burma, and the 
religious interest is good. Last Sunday 
four boys and four girls were baptized and 
united with the Station church, and more 
baptisms are reported from the village 
churches than usual at this season of year. 
The pastors are much encouraged in re- 
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ceiving so many young people into the 
churches. I have arranged as far as 
possible with the teachers of the village 
schools for holding weekly children’s 
prayer meetings, and the pastors are 
realizing that it is the young people who 
can be reached. The Convention meets 
with us this year and the Karens will have 
to raise a lot of money for the entertain- 
ment of so many people, and this is the 
season when all the money they have is 
needed to put in their crops. We have 
propped up Mrs. Cross’s house and hope it 
will stand until after the Convention. 
Mrs. Lawton has taken charge of the cooks 
so we allhave our meals in the Cross house. 
While at breakfast the other day a side 
of the room commenced to fall over; we 
all ran to the rescue and saved it, and now 
two new props make us feel quite safe 
again. Yours faithfully, 

A. V. B. Crume. 


oy 


AN ANSWERED PRAYER 


Rancoon, Burma. 

Thank the lady who sent the special 
money for a Bible woman. A Presby- 
terian lady sent me a little money to use 
just any way I wanted. I will put it with 
this and it will support a Bible women for 
a year. I havea girl just graduated from 
the Bible Training school. She is very 
bright, her average for the three years 
term was 974%. She wanted to come to 
me and I wanted to have her but I didn’t 
know how to manage the finances of it. 
I told her I would take her. It was blind 
faith on my part that in some way God 
would supply the means, and now it has 
come. I am so thankful for it. She is 
young and cannot be sent out alone but 
she can usually go with the older women 
or with me. When that is not possible 


she can do things that will be a help to me 
personally. All of my Bible women are 
over fifty years old, and I am realizing 
that I must get some younger women 
ready to carry on the work as some of them 
drop out, as they are sure to do before many 
years. — Anna E. FREDRICKSON. 


Personal 


Word has just come of the safe landing 
of Miss Frances K. Burr in Quebec, after 
a most trying two weeks in London. For- 
tunately she left Paris just in time to 
reach London before hostilities really be- 
gan. All who know Miss Burr love her 
for her happy nature, but it has been 
sorely tried. She writes: “Think of my 
waiting all these years to go to Europe 
and then picking this year!” But per- 
haps the pleasure of her friends at having 
her back will be some compensation. 


Dr. Anna K. Scott is at home in Morgan 
Park, living with her daughter, Mrs. 
Waters. She is rapidly improving in 
health and strength, and is happy to be 
with her own again, knowing that she has 
left the work at the Swatow hospital in so 
good and competent hands as those of her 
granddaughter, Dr. Mildred Scott. I 
am wondering how many women there are, 
of Dr. Scott’s age, whose lives have counted 
for so much for the uplift of humanity as 
hers, or who will hear as well-earned a 
** Well done, good and faithful servant.” 


ik 
Faithful unto Death 


Legacies of five hundred dollars each 
have been paid to the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society and the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, from the estate of Susan 
M. Meech, widow of Levi W. Meech, of 
Norwich, Conn. Mr. and Mrs. Meech 
had been loyal and staunch friends of 
missions all their lives, Mr. Meech having 
given during his lifetime, it is thought, 
fully one hundred and forty thousand 
dollars to home and foreign missions. 
Two nieces of Mrs. Meech, Mrs. Everett 
D. Barlow of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Miss 
Madelaine Hayward of Malden, Mass., 
are closely identified with the work of 
our women’s societies. 

Miss Hayward, the executrix of the 
estate, is herself one of the faithful and 
devoted friends of our work. These dear 
friends of hers have denied themselves 
comforts that they might give to the cause. 
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Facing Our Task 


The total budget of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
is $305,750. This is to be divided up as 
follows: We must secure in donations 
from Women’s Circles, Young Women’s 
Circles, Junior Bands, Sunday schools, 
etc., $242,200. From Individuals we must 
have $41,300, from legacies there is needed 
$12,500, and from annuity bonds and in- 
vested funds, $9,750. 

Now, then, of this amount, apart from 
the estimated income from legacies, an- 
nuities, etc., the General Apportionment 
Committee apportioned to the States 
$245,915. However, State apportion- 
ment committees cut our apportionments 
$20,409.82, which increases the unap- 
portioned part of our budget to $59,- 
056.15. To secure this amount will mean 
on the part of every one of us the devotion 
of a Mary and the activity of a Martha. 
But a faith-filled effort of the Baptist 
women means victory, doesn’t it? 

Eita D. MacLaurin, 
General Field Secretary. 


Another Chance 


Dear Honor CircteE Women: 

Last August I promised you that you 
should all have your names in print in this 
October issue, and now I cannot keep my 
promise. Will you forgive me? In the 
tremendous pressure of getting the new 
machinery set up and running in the sum- 
mer, when almost every one is off on vaca- 
tion or attending summer conferences, I 
just haven’t had time to collect the names 
to print. Some have come in and I know 
there are many more on the books of the 
District Treasurers. We will just post- 
pone our pleasure. I will begin now to 
gather up your names for November. I 
must send them in to the editorial sanc- 
tum by Sept. 25, but that gives more of 
you a chance to get one third of your 
apportionment for the year paid, and your 
names on the honor roll. Send your state- 
ment of the fact to your District Treas- 
urer, or to the Home Administration Dept., 
450 E. 30th St., Chicago. Wouldn’t it be 
fine if you were all on it? Dr. Grose would 


surely have to put some extra pages in 
Missions. 


Here’s hoping. — M. H. M. 


The first circle to place on our Honor 
Roll of those who paid in at least one 
sixth of their apportionment by the end of 
July is the Clinton Avenue Baptist Church 
of Newark, N. J. This circle has already 
paid in $40 on a pledge of $85. 


_ The following circles in West Central District sent 
in one third of their apportionments before August I. 
KANSAS 

Vicksburg, Ness City, Gypsum, Sedan, Lakin, Vin- 
ton, Friendship Y. W. Topeka, Seward Av. Manhat- 
tan, Emporia, Pleasant Valley, Alden, Lucas, Turkville, 
Wilmore, Wathena, Mayfield. 

1OWA 

Correction, Grove, Dow City, Kendrick, Bryantsburg 
West Mitchell, No. Hartford, Coldwater, Shell Rock, 
North Union, Burlington, Walnut St. Clearfield, Bed- 
ford, Corwith, Algona, Farmington, Emerson, Cumber- 
land, Anamosa, Hawarden, Sibley, Le Mars, Des 
Moines Calvary, Lorrimer. 

NEBRASKA 

Beatrice, Bethesda, Lincoln, First, Louisville, Nor- 

folk, Norman, Liberty, Lime Grove. 


New Literature 


Do You Know? A statement of the Organi- 
zation, Responsibility, Resources and Possi- 
bilities of the W. A. B. F. M. S., all in condensed, 
telling form. 

Is It Fair?; Look Again; An Oriental Ques- 
tion for Baptist Women; The Woman Problem; 
The Deadly Parallel Column; What Sort (of a 
circle); God so Loved — American Protestant 
Christians so Loved: All one-page leaflets, 
attractively printed, the right size to slip into 
an envelope, each with a pointed, strong mes- 
sage, all Free. 

The Second Mile, also free. Send for it. 
You will want to travel it. 

How. A tiny, eight-page leaflet, giving the 
How of organization, working methods, work 
to be done, etc., of the W. A. B. F. M.S. As 
compact as ‘Allin a Nutshell.” Price, 1 ct., 
10 cts. per dozen. 


District Treasurers of the W. A. B. F. M. S. 


Atlantic Dist. (Pa., N. J., Del., Dist. Colum.) — Mrs. 
De Witt Ballard, 6416 N. 11th St., Philadelphia. 

New England Dist. (Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., 
Conn.) Mrs. F. L. Anderson, 169 Homer St., 
Newton Center, Mass. 

New York Dist. (N. Y.) Mrs. J. W. Ellis, 48 Dor- 
chester Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
East Central Dist. (Ohio, Ind.,W.Va.) Miss Alberta 
C. Dickinson, 2235 E. goth St., Cleveland, O. 
Central Dist. (Mich., Ill., Miss.) Mrs.C.W. Peterson, 
to901 Armida Ave., Morgan Park, II. 

West Central Dist. (Iowa, Kan., Neb.) Mrs. J. B. 
Long, 31 So. Main St., Council Bluffs. Ia. 

Northwestern Dist. (N. Dak., S. Dak., Minn., Wis.) 
Mrs. E. A. Thayer, 1930 Irving Ave. So., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Columbia River Dist. (Wash., Oregon, Idaho, Mont.) 
aan F. E. A. Smith, 711 E. Davis St., Portland, 

re. 

Until the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast Dis- 
tricts are organized, they will continue to send their 
money directly to Miss Frances K. Burr. 450 E. 30th 
St., Chicago, Ill, 
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NOVEMBER TOPIC: “CITY AND COUNTRY” 


Hymn 
SCRIPTURE 
SpeciaAL Music 
PRAYER 


nN np wWD 


DesaTe: “Do the young people of the city or the young people of the country have 
the better chance to qualify for strong useful manhood and womanhood? ”’ 
Discussion: (1) How can the churches through their Home Mission Organizations 


and otherwise meet the needs of the country? 
(2) How can the churches through their Home Mission Organizations and other- 


wise meet the needs of the city? 
7. Cxiosinc Hymn anp PRAYER. 


Note 


For the debate, eight minutes should be allowed for each side, with two debaters speaking each six minutes 
for the first speech and two minutes for rebuttal; or there may be two speakers on each side, each being allowed four 


minutes. 


Those opening the discussion on the Needs of the City and the Needs of the Country should carefully take note 
of the points made by the debaters in showing the disadvantages respectively of city life and country life, and 


should suggest a missionary program that will remove these hindrances to moral and spiritual growth. 


Each of 


these speakers may be allowed five minutes, followed, if there is time, by general discussion. 

Material needed will be found in the ‘‘ New Home Missions,’ Chapters 3 and 4, price 60 cents cloth, 40 
cents paper, postpaid. The points given below will be found helpful in preparing the debate. 

Address the Department of Missionary Education, 23 East 26th Street, New York City. 


Points for the Debate 


A convenient way of grouping what one 
has to say about the advantages and dis- 
advantages of city or country training is 
under the -heads (1) Physical, (2) Mental, 
(3) Social, (4) Moral, (5) Spiritual. 

The chief argument for the city is that 
it broadens the culture and deepens the 
social nature of its young citizens by crowd- 
ing their lives with a multitude of impres- 
sions. The young people of the city 
become keen of vision and ready of ap- 
preciation. They become habituated to 
seeing the other fellow’s point of view. 
Hence they are quick to see his needs and 
the means of helping him. 

The chief argument for the country is 
that it keeps its young people busy with a 
great variety of chores and other activities, 
and so gives them special training in skill, 
energetic independence, and courage in 
attacking any problem. 

In a word, the city boy is trained from 
without, the country boy from within. 

On the score of disadvantages, it is plain 
that city life tends sometimes to diminish 


sound health of body, and tends also to 
encourage idleness, over-excitability and 
a weakened grasp on loyalty, honor and 
other fundamentals of life. Against 
country life it must be said that it tends 
sometimes to produce hardness, selfishness, 
narrowness and brutality. 

One side may say (and quote passages 
from ‘‘ Who’s Who”) that the majority 
of well-known Americans are country- 
raised. The other side may reply that our 
present famous men were growing up 
before the present improvement in city 
conditions and deterioration in country 
conditions (if such can be proved). One 
may contend that country life is more 
health-giving. The other may reply with 
figures that seem to prove the contrary. 

So the arguments will go, back and forth. 
Do not forget that you may argue “ from 
reason,” showing that such and such things 
must be so in the nature of the case, or 
“‘ from authority,” showing that such and 
such things actually are so, according to 
the statements of trustworthy persons. 


























Announcement 


Last winter announcement was made in 
the denominational papers that through 
the generous proposal of Mr. Charles M. 
Thoms, of Rochester, the General Secre- 
tary of the Foreign Mission Society would 
accompany him this autumn on a visit 
to the mission fields. It is appropriate, 
therefore, to announce in the same way a 
change in the plan. In view of the financial 
anxieties of the year it seems wise to con- 


centrate our forces during the coming - 


months upon the home field, in order, by 
increasing contributions if possible, to 
avoid another debt. Therefore we have 
been led to abandon the plans for the pres- 
ent and the General Secretary will remain 
in America to do whatever he can on behalf 
of the work and the workers far from home. 

Emory W. Hunt. 


INCIDENTS IN MEDICAL MISSIONS 


Western surgery is always a marvel to 
the Oriental mind, and the quick cures 
often bring much gratitude and oftentimes 
many converts. The insignificant opera- 
tions frequently bring more credit to the 
hospital than the more difficult ones. A 
man came to one of our hospitals in China, 
saying that he had swallowed a dollar in 
his sleep. His proof was that he felt 
something in his throat and that he lost 
a dollar during the night. He acted so 
queerly that the Chinese considered him 
mentally afflicted. The missionary put 
a coin catcher down the man’s throat and 
out came the dollar. So grateful was he 
that he gave a dollar to the hospital. 

In another instance a small boy was 
brought to the hospital with a bead up 
his nose. He struggled so that chloroform 
had to be given him. While it was being 
given, the bead dropped out. The look 
of amazement and incredulity on the faces 
of the mother and grandmother was enough 
to make one shout with laughter. The 
wisest people in the village had tried in vain 
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to get that bead out and behold! a little. 
foreign medicine held to the child’s nose 
did the trick. 


SELF-SUPPORT IN ASSAM 


Some of the most notable results of mis- 
sionary work in Assam have been achieved 
among the immigrants, who came origi- 
nally from Central India, worked for a 
period of years in the tea gardens, and then, 
when the time of the agreement was com- 
pleted, took up waste lands in the jungle 
and started settlements of their own. 
These people in their own country were 
held down to the lowest sort of life and 
make their homes in the low fever-smitten 
places of Assam. 

A letter recently received from S. A. D. 
Boggs and C. H. Tilden of Jorhat, de- 
scribes a Christian village of these people. 
There are 35 Christian families living in 
the village. They have built their own 
chapel and schoolhouse, and a house for 
the school teacher. They pay the salary 
of the pastor and contribute to the sup- 
port of missions. From this village school 
a little lad has gone to become school- 
teacher in a new village, which started with 
four families in a jungle so dense that not 
even a cow could be taken there. Now the 
land has been cleared, and this boy teacher 
has a day school for little boys and a 
night schoal for young men who work on 
the cultivations in the day time. There 
are thirty-three pupils in the school. 
Next year this little village will entertain 
the meeting of the Association, when 
delegates from ten churches from one to 
twenty miles away will come on foot to 
discuss the work of the kingdom and plan 
for another year. 


CHRISTIANITY MEETING THE TEST 


During the recent Chinese revolution 
about sixty students in the town where 
the premier lived decided to organize a 
Red Cross band and report for service 
at the front. The premier was consulted, 
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gave his consent and much valuable help 
in the organization, even to the extent 
of accompanying the men to the battle- 
field himself. 

Then the test came unexpectedly in 
shape of news of heavy fighting at the 
front. When the premier was ready to 
leave he found he had but thirty of the 
original sixty who had offered to go. 
Shortly after leaving another man turned 
back, but twenty-nine remained true. 
To his utter astonishment the premier 
found that every one of the twenty-nine was 
a Christian. 

Naturally he concluded that Chris- 
tianity has certain elements of value that 
the Chinese cannot well do without. 
The admiration of bravery is universal 
among the races, and it is incidents like 
this, of Christianity put to actual test, 
that open the way to the gospel message. 


goooooonooo0000q0000000000008 
O ITEMS FROM EVERYWHERE a 
Oooooooooooooo0o0o0000000000000 


One old man in Assam left his work on 
the tea garden some years ago and started 
life in a heathen jungle village. The 
people ridiculed his religion but he re- 
mained faithful and proved God’s promises. 
Now he is a great man in the village, owns 
about forty buffaloes, has servants in his 
house and large tracts of fine rice land. 
He is a deacon in the church and one of the 
foremost in the work of the Kingdom. 
Those who once jeered now honor him as a 
mighty man. 


Rev. H. J. Openshaw, of Yachowfu, 
China, has been away for several months 
on an evangelistic tour with the native 
pastor. Reports of wonderful results are 
received, foreigners and Chinese alike, 
from the lowest to the highest classes, 
being led into a higher life of prayer and 
communion with God. 


A pewter-smith, so weak that it seemed 
impossible for him to get well, was brought 
to the Yachow Hospital on the back of a 
coolie. He complained of great pains in 


his right leg and after some general treat- 
ment the doctors decided to operate for 
appendicitis. 
formed and was successful. 


The operation was _per- 
The man left 
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the hospital well and fat, and in return for 
his recovery took with him a pair of 
hospital trousers, which he never returned 
or even sent a “ thank you ” for. 


Dr. Edgar T. Shields of Yachowfu, 
China, reports that the industrial work 
at the hospital is moving along well. Five 
little boys, patients in the hospital, are 
gradually learning to weave, under the 
teaching of a former patient, an expert 
weaver. When they leave the hospital 
they will not only be physically able to 
work, but will have a trade. 


Catharine L. Mabie, of Kimpesi, Congo, 
reports the busiest six months she has 
ever known. Owing to the birth of a 
child to Mr. and Mrs. Powell, the English 
colleagues at the mission, Dr. Mabie has 
undertaken the work of Mrs. Powell’s 
classes in addition to her own classes and 
the medical work. 


L. C. Hylbert, of Ningpo, China, writes 
of a great need for a boat on his field. He 
is obliged to be out among the islands and 
away from home, most of the time, sleep- 
ing here in a temple, there in a chapel, 
and sometimes in a crowded house. Often- 
times he has had to sit for twenty-four 
hours at a stretch, shoulder to shoulder with 
the Chinese, with no room to lie down and 
no place to go to get away from the dense 
tobacco smoke. Such conditions make it 
impossible to read or scarcely think, to say 
nothing of the time lost in getting from 
place to place. 


An encouraging thing about the hospital 
work at Ningpo, China, of which Dr. J. B. 
Grant is in charge, is the increasing patron- 
age and support of the wealthy class. 
Recently three Chinese gentlemen called 
socially and after looking over the hospital 
each handed Dr. Grant ten dollars for the 
** good work.” 


An unusually virulent epidemic of 
whooping cough raged at Kimpesi, Congo, 
in January, writes Catharine Mabie, and 
hardly a child escaped. Eight children 
developed broncho-pneumonia during the 
course of the disease and two of them died. 
Notwithstanding this setback, good prog- 
ress has been made in the women’s school 
and all can read in the New Testament 
except two. ; 
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The closing week is a time of great 
excitement in the Girls’ Boarding School at 
Ongole, South India, for then a number of 
young men come to claim their promised 
brides. This year there were six weddings 
in three days at one of Miss Bertha Evans’ 
schools. 


THE INTRICACIES OF BURMESE 


To give some idea of the difficulties 
encountered in learning the languages of 
the foreign fields, one of our missionaries 
in Taunggyi, Burma, sends a few lines of a 
paragraph taken from the Burmese Mes- 
senger, a semi-monthly paper published 
by the mission for the Burmese Christians. 
He has translated the words into English 
but leaves them in the same form in which 
they must be read in Burmese: 

** Inthenewsthathascomefromtheunaiksa- 
taitskingdomsaingluwitsacityfirehasburned 
alargehouseofeightlayersbelongingtotherun- 
ningandjumpingplaykalapsocietyofmasasu- 
reecity.” 

All_the words are joined together so that 
it is well-nigh impossible to tell where one 
leaves off and the other begins, and often- 
times a syllable looks so odd that it seems 
to be neither the beginning nor the end of 
anything. The puzzle reproduced here is 
a news item telling of the burning of the 
Athletic Club Building in St. Louis some 
months ago. 


MUST COOPERATE 


Rev. Jacob Speicher, of South China, 
who is now devoting his entire time to the 
China Baptist Publication Society in 
Canton, as editorial secretary, says that 
no single denomination can do this great 
work of preparing Christian literature 
alone. ‘‘ The Board of Directors of the 
China Baptist Publication Society feel 
that, as the Methodist, Presbyterian and 
other publishing houses aim to serve the 
entire cause of missions in Central and 
North China, it is only fair for Baptists in 
America through their two Mission Boards 
to enable their Publication Society in 
Canton to produce Christian literature 
which shall serve all Christians in South 
China.” This is sound sense and truth. 
By the way, this Canton Society turned 
out in 1913 nearly thirty million pages of 
books, tracts and periodicals. 
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EVANGELISTIC TEAMS IN INDIA 


It is customary in America for the vari- 
ous theological seminaries to organize a 
number of their students into evangelistic 
teams. These teams visit churches in 
the vicinity of the city in which the 
seminary is located, usually on week end 
trips, for the purpose of assisting the 
pastor in evangelistic endeavors. This 
method of evangelism has been success- 
fully transplanted to the Baptist Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Ramapatnam, South 
India. Rev. J. Heinrichs, President, in 
a letter to the Mission Rooms, describes 
this work on the part of the students as 
follows: 

With the new school year we inaugu- 
rated our new scheme for giving the stu- 
dents practical lessons in a more aggres- 
sive evangelism. In addition to our two 
annual evangelistic campaigns in the 
villages of our great mission field and an 
occasional visit over Sunday to the places 
where our Christians live, the students 
now go out for from two to three days 
every week except the first in the month 
when we have communion here at the 
station. These tours are conducted by 
the members of the faculty and bring us, 
with our gospel, to both heathen and 
Christian villages. We usually stop our 
classroom work for this purpose on Friday 
noon and resume it on Monday afternoon. 
This practical work has always produced 
encouraging spiritual results in the students 
as well as ‘in those who heard the gospel 
message, though they may have been 
of a different kind. They have certainly 
amply compensated us for what little loss 
in theoretical classroom work we may 
have sustained. 


‘SANITARY EDUCATION IN CHINA 


The pastor at Kityang, who has been 
out examining schools, tells us that in his 
native village where the people had always 
been very stubborn heathen they had 
listened to his son instead of listening to 
the spirit-medium, “interpreter of the 
gods,” who is usually their authority on 
anti-plague efforts. They actually bought 
lime and other disinfectants, used them 
under his directions, destroyed the rats, 
left the infected houses and cleaned their 
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streets. As a result no one died there, 
while a great many were swept away in the 
next village where they sought a new 
medium and relied on the usual theaters 
and other pagan performances. —J. M. 
Foster, Swatow, China. 


A GLORIOUS ACHIEVEMENT 


At the Shanghai Baptist College twelve 
students were recently examined for 
baptism. Ten of the twelve were among 
the best students in the institution, per- 
haps in the nation, and Principal L. J. 
White, writing of the event says, ‘‘ If we 
had never done anything else with the 
funds and labor expended in the Shanghai 
Baptist College than being instrumental 
in bringing these ten men to Christ, and 
helping to train them in Christian service, 
the labor certainly would not have been in 
vain. After we got through examining 
these men I felt like saying with Simeon 
of old, ‘ Now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart, Lord, in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen Thy salvation.’”’ Several more were 
examined later, and seventeen were bap- 
tized, making twenty-four for the entire 
term. 

k 


Medical Mission Notes 


Dr. Mildred Scott, whose portrait was 
given with that of her grandmother, Dr. 
Anna K. Scott, and who has taken up the 
work which her grandmother has been 
obliged to give up after a life service, 
greatly needs a nurse for assistant at 
Swatow. Last year nearly 6,000 men and 
women were treated at the Joint Hospital 
supported by our Foreign Societies. 

At Kityang, where Dr. Edythe Bacon 
is in charge of the Josephine Bixby Hos- 
pital, 1,521 women and children were cared 
for in 1913, and 879 men in addition. The 
fees amounted to $1,015 Mexican. 

At Changning, China, so great is the 
need that although Missionary Bousfield 
and his wife are not trained physicians, 
they have treated over 2,400 simple cases 
in a year. The fees cover expenses, and 
eight baptisms resulted directly from this 
work, while many cherish a Christian hope 
who have not openly professed it. The 


medical work is an ‘‘ open sesame ” to the 
people’s hearts. 
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MUCH FOR LITTLE 


Canton is one of the eight centers for 
higher medical education approved by the 
China Medical Missionary Association. 
Our Conference heartily endorses coopera- 
tion in a Union Medical School in this 
capital of our Province. 

We urgently need $375 gold to assist 
five worthy young men to begin their 
medical training this fall of 1914. Who 
will share in thus placing five Chinese 
Christian doctors in this new Republic 
where they are so desperately needed? 


ik 
Hopo’s Appeal 


Dr. Anna K. Scott, of Swatow, China, 
a veteran medical missionary whom all 
delight to honor and who is now recuperat- 
ing her strength in this country, sends this 
appeal with her commendation. Certainly 
it is a strong one, showing the appreciation 
and eager persistence of the Chinese. It 
does seem as though such an offer should 
be accepted. Read it and reflect upon its 
significance: 

HOPO’S APPEAL 


For five years these people have offered — 
first, $2,400 silver; then $4,000 and later $8,000, 
toward the erection of a hospital, provided 
the Baptist people in America would send them 
a doctor. Five years of waiting have brought 
no encouragement. Undaunted by disappoint- 
ment, they now offer to entirely finance the 
building of the hospital and to send two students 
away for a thorough medical course who should 
take charge of the hospital upon the comple- 
tion of their studies, if only the Baptists will 
LEND THEM A DOCTOR FOR SEVEN YEARS while 
these students are in preparation. Can the 
Hopo Chinese do more? How long must this 
call remain unanswered? Where is the medical 
man to say “ Here am I, send me”? 


Foreign Missionary Record 
ARRIVED 


Rev. J. Fullerton Gressitt, from Tokyo, Japan, at 
San Francisco, August 6, 1914. 

Rev. S. R. McCurdy and Mrs. McCurdy, 
Mandalay, Burma, at Boston, August 17, 19r4. 

Rev. C. E. Chaney from Maubin, Burma, at Boston, 


August 20, 1914. 


from 


SAILED 


Archibald G. Adams and Mrs. Adams for China, 
from Boston, August II, 1914. 
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The Missionary Camera 
BY REV. L. L. ZBORAY 


When the Hungarians come to this 
country, if they are Roman Catholics 
they generally lose, within a year or two, 
what religion they had in the old country. 
They usually go through the forms and 
ceremonies of baptism, marriage and 
burial, and may attend church festivals, 
but on other occasions they make light 
of the office of the priest. ‘They have not 
thought of any other religious denomina- 
tion than the Roman, and have a tendency 
to disbelieve everything of a religious 
nature. Yet if they are approached 
judiciously and made to see their mis- 
taken position they are frequently respon- 
sive to the way of salvation in Jesus Christ. 

Before these people leave home in Hun- 
gary they are warned not to listen to any 
religious teachers who may approach them 
in their home in America, as most of the 
representatives of these new sects are 
hired workers and get paid a certain 
amount for each new convert. They are 
told, too, that America is fairly alive with 
numerous bad sects. 

One instance in my experience is in 
point. There was a certain woman who 
several years ago purchased a Bible with 
the intention of seeing what it contained. 
The priest called at her house and spying 
a Bible demanded that it be burned as it 
was a dangerous book for her to read. 
The woman recollected the warning which 
she had received before leaving home and 
at once burned it. 

I had a chance to talk with her but once 
on the subject of religion, after that she 
was never at home. Once when she 
happened to be in the yard when I passed, 
she disappeared in the house before I 
reached the gate. 

One day I took a camera with me and 
from the middle of the road began to take 
a picture of the house. I asked her little 
daughter where mamma was, and as usual 


Soon, 


was informed she was not at home. 
however, the second story window opened 
and the woman wanted to know what I 


intended todo. I told her that I was about 
to take a picture of the house, and if she 
and her little girl would get ready I would 
take a picture of them also and would 
give her one. After demurring some, she 
consented. The picture turned out very 
well and she was pleased to receive a copy. 

This incident gave me an opportunity 
to talk with her. She ordered a dozen 
pictures. I delivered one at a time and 
each time talked about Christ and His 
salvation, until finally she got so interested 
that she bought another Bible. The 
desire for salvation was thus created in 
her heart, she rejected all the warnings and 
threats of priest and friends, and finally 
put her trust in Him who is able to save. 

This woman is only one of thousands 
who if approached properly and persist- 
ently will not reject the truth. 


ey 
How We Secured a New Country Chapel 
BY REV. C. S. DETWEILER, OF PORTO RICO 


There are three points close by Ponce in 
the country where with the help of our 
members we maintain an afternoon Sunday 
school and a preaching service during the 
week. All of these meetings are in rented 
buildings. In one place about two miles 
north of the city we had been occupying 
the same house from the very beginning 
of the work there, ten years previous. It 
was an old dwelling, and cost the Home 
Mission Society $4 a month rent. It had 
long been badly in need of repairs, but 
the owner was unwilling to spend any 
money upon it. At last, when boards 
fell out of the floor, and the porch threat- 
ened to fall down, we reluctantly gave it 
up. We had put up with it because there 
was no other place available. 

I then proposed that we hold our 
Sunday school in the open air until able to 

















CHAPEL BUILT BY PONCE BAPTIST CHURCH 


build for ourselves. It was a queer sight 
that met the eyes of passers-by, this 
group of thirty or more people gathered 
under a large mango tree every Sunday 
afternoon to sing and pray and study the 
Bible. Sometimes the attention of our 
people was sadly distracted by what 
met their eyes, and the freedom of the 
open air was not always conducive to the 
best results. But we persevered this way 
for a full year, meanwhile carefully hoard- 
ing those $4 per month appropriated for 
rent. At the same time the ten or twelve 
members who lived in that neighborhood, 
and who are contributing members of the 
Ponce Church, out of their deep poverty 
gathered together $25. The Ponce Church 
helped us with two special offerings, 
amounting in all to $35. And so in one 
way and another by different economies 
and by a special collection on the night 
of the dedication of the chapel, we managed 
to raise $165. 

A carpenter belonging to the Ponce 
Church undertook its construction, and 
other members gave freely of their labor. 
The result was a neat chapel with a seating 
capacity of 60. It stands by the side of 
the road in the midst of a little settlement 
of poor folk. They are proud of it. They 


feel that it belongs to them, because their 
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strength and their money have gone into 
it. It means a great deal to the cause of 
Christ to have a building set apart for His 
service, instead of being associated with 
an old, ramsackle dwelling. And for the 
Home Mission Society it means a slight 
decrease in its annual appropriation for 
Porto Rico. 
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HOW A MISSION CHURCH HELPED ITSELF 


Some time ago the Norwegian Baptist 
Church in Brooklyn found its house in 
pretty bad condition. It had not been 
decorated since it was built, the roof 
was leaking badly, and the ceiling was 
about to fall; plumbing was out of order 
and the fire underwriters had ordered 
several important alterations. With the 
property in such a condition the church 
treasury was empty. ‘The pastor went to 
the missionary society and told them the 
situation. The society granted $80 for 
repairing of the roof. He then succeeded 
in interesting a private individual in the 
church, and this man promised to give 
the metal for a new ceiling, if the church 
would put it up. Two metal ceiling 
workers promised to put up the ceiling for 
nothing, if they could do it evenings and 
whenever they had spare time. Some 
painters promised the same in regard to 
the decoration; they would do the work, 
if the church could pay for the material. 
Some plumbers said the same, and soon 
almost every member of the church from 
the pastor down was busy working. They 
worked evenings, many times until mid- 
night, sometimes until 3 o'clock in the 
morning, and when there was a holiday, 
as Lincoln’s Birthday and Washington’s, 
the full force was. on hand all day. 

Now the work is done, and the building 
is in good condition, and nicely decorated, 
both auditorium and basement. New 
lights have also been put in. Not one 
cent was spent for labor except for the 
roof. The church has been repaired for 
an amount of $807.70, when the labor is 
counted, and it is all paid for. The work 
was done this way, not because the mem- 
bers did not want to give money, because 
last year they had given $19.60 per capita, 
but because they had reached their limit. 




















A Permanent Friend 


Secretary Tomlinson writes: The first 
check received by the Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries Benefit Board of the Northern 
Baptist Convention for the addition to the 
permanent fund is one of $1,000 from Dr. 
Henry L. Morehouse. No man in the 
denomination knows more thoroughly the 
primary need of our people. Not only 
was the work of this Board inaugurated 
by our veteran secretary, but he has shown 
his faith by his works. The second un- 
solicited gift was $25 from an Italian, a 
member of one of our churches in New 
England. 


[Of course that was just like Dr. More- 
house. He has taken the ministry on 
his heart, as well as the wide realm of 
missions. His sympathies have never 
been limited. He has always had the world 
vision and has worked for the universal 
kingdom. Eb.| 
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News Notes 


Rev. S. C. Delagneau, French mission- 
ary pastor in Worcester, wishes us to state 
that the report of the Commission on 
Foreign Bodies was incorrect in designating 
him as the President of the French Baptist 
Conference, and Rev. E. R. Massey as its 
Secretary. He was President, but the 
Conference ceased to exist in I9II, and 
therefore these workers do not wish to sail 
under non-existent titles. Mr. Delagneau 
is an accomplished and scholarly pastor, 
highly respected in his community. 


Secretary S. P. Shaw, of South Dakota, 
writes that a little church has been organ- 
ized at West Sioux Falls. The meeting 
house, which is owned by the Home 
Mission Society, has been used for mission- 
ary and Sunday school purposes for several 
years. The church has begun its life 
with 24 charter members. 


OOOOOOOOO OODOOOOODOOOOOOOoROOOOoOooo OOOO 


[a Cis vay shiek 


A sombre de In “American Baptist Bome Mission 
Soariety” tenemos el honor de invitar dU. x los ejercirios de 


imangurarcion del edificio 
«<Q 0 ‘ , es 
Grace C onaway Institute 


para Colegio Cenlégice, levantads en este pueblo frente a los 
campos dr la Universidad, Ins que tendran lugar el Kunes trere 
del corriente d las 6 de ln noche ex los salours del mismo d» 
acuerdy con el programa que arampafamas. 


€sperando ser hourados ron su asistenria quebamos de DB. 


Ming Respetnosamente, 


& Dosti, 


Rio Pirdras, P. R., Abril de 1914. 


Study a Little Spanish 

We think it may interest you, and per- 
haps incite you to get a Spanish dictionary 
and translate for yourself, if we publish 
the invitation received from Porto Rico 





——— & 


Primera Parte 


Ma. 





Boxoslogia. 
Suvorarisn, Rev. €. 3 Betrreiler. 
Lectura de La Sagrada Escritura, Rev. J. Rodrigues Cepero- 
€ntregn g Rerceprisn del edificic, Br. R. €. Harrier g 

Br A. B. Budd. 
5. Discurso de Bienvenida ¢ presentacién del Bon. Sor. Go- 
beruador por el Hon. Sor Alcalde Municipal. 


ye Mw 


6. Discurso por el Hon. Sor Gobernador. 


Segunda Parte 


1 Sélo, misica i canto, Mr Kicke 

Discurso, Hon. Camisionads de Educacidn 

Biscurso, Hon. Emilio del Coro, Inez de la Corte Suprema. 
Misics, 3. MC A 

Clausura, Rev. J. B. Woods, Principal del Calesis. 

Visita General al Cdificia 


oT > wh 


to attend the dedication of Grace Conaway 
Institute, described by Dr. Farrier in the 
June number. Here it is, with the pro- 
gram, reproduced to show the style of 
printing also. 
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A Visit to East Swanton, Vermont 


 fierowne August Sunday spent with the 
Baptist Church of East Swanton, 
Vermont, a few miles north of St. Albans, 
was one of the pleasantest in the Editor’s 
memory, and in this feeling his wife and 
daughter, and President Henry Bond of 
the Northern Baptist Convention and the 
Vermont State Convention, fully share. 
This was how it came about. The Editor’s 














EAST SWANTON, VT., BAPTIST CHURCH 


interest in this little church dated from the 
reading of its report as a contestant in 
the Judson Centennial Library competi- 
tion. The report showed such determined 
work for a church with only twenty-four 
resident members and a Sunday school of 
forty, that when the judges found they 
could not award it one of the three prizes, 
the Editor decided to send a library there 
anyhow, and gave an _ additional prize 
himself. Later, it was arranged that he 
and Mr. Bond should visit the church and 
form closer acquaintance; and Superin- 
tendent W. A. Davison, D.D., of the 
Vermont State Convention, also planned 
to be present. The second Sunday of 
August was fixed upon and the East Swan- 
ton people certainly made it a delightful 
day for the visitors. Dr. Davison was 
kept at home by a slight accident, to the 
regret of all. It is a great thing for a 
state to have such a bishop-at-large as he 
is, just as it is to have a benefactor-at-large 
like Mr. Bond, and the people appreciate it. 

The East Swanton meeting house is 
quite out in the country, and draws its 
congregation from the farms round about. 
It is just such a trim and appropriate 


house as one would hope to find, attractive 
outside and in, with an old-style pulpit 
that ought always to be present-style. 
The pastor, Rev. James Kenworthy, is 
the right man in the right place. Before 
he came, three years ago, the church had 
long been without a settled pastor. Under 
his leadership, with such assistants as 
Miss Adelaide C. Crampton, to whom 
most generous credit was given for the 
success of the missionary campaign, the 
church property has been put in fine 
repair, and spiritual progress has been 
steady. 

The congregation nearly filled the house, 








REV. JAMES KENWORTHY AND FAMILY 


and included many young people. The 
attentive listening would inspire any 
speaker, and Mr. Bond and the Editor 
knew they were speaking to appreciative 
hearers. The prize library was placed 
before the pulpit and the Editor expressed 
his sense of the fine work done by the 
church and Sunday gchool, and his joy 
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in giving them the beginning of a library 
that would create appetite for more books 
of the same stimulating character. Noting 
that there was no provision in the build- 
ing for a library Mr. Bond offered to fur- 
nish a bookcase, with room for additions. 
This surprise completed the pleasure of the 
occasion. The people said the award 
had ‘“ placed East Swanton Church on 
the map,” and that this fact and the visit 
would greatly aid them in the forward 
movement which they had been making. 
They did everything in their power to 
extend welcome, and if their pleasure was 
equal to that of the visitors it was great 
indeed. All honor to the church workers 
at East Swanton, to whom the Judson 
Centennial extended its helpfulness. There 
was another meeting at St. Albans in the 
evening, which made a full day for Mr. 
Bond and the Editor, who were enjoying 
in this way a brief vacation outing. 


Pal 
A Pastor’s Answer 
New Rochelle, N. Y., July 16. 


Epitror Missions: 
Why our deficit? Are not the ministers 
themselves responsible? Speakers at our 
Anniversaries were very charitable. They 
did not come straight out and put the 
blame where it belongs. We _ pastors 
are to blame. Under God, the pastors 
can make of the churches what they will. 
The need of the church is an efficient 
ministry. The need of the ministry is 
knowledge on fire. When every pastor 
is aflame with missionary enthusiasm 
the churches will fill our missionary 

treasuries. Sincerely yours, 
TiLtMAN B. JonHNson. 


hk 
The Training School 


The Standard says: All readers of The 
Standard will be interested in the an- 
nouncement of the election of Dr. Warren 
P. Behan as principal of the Baptist 
Missionary Training School, Chicago. This 
action of the Board will receive wide- 
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spread commendation. Dr. Behan already 
enjoys the fullest confidence of Chicago 
Baptists, who have known him and his 
message for several years. The Training 
School will, under his direction, continue 
its wholesome spiritual atmosphere and 
it will be brought educationally up to the 
best standards of such institutions. A 
new period of influence and usefulness has 
begun for our Training School, in which 
every Baptist woman in the Northern 
Baptist Convention should be specially 
interested. 
. 


The Calendar of Prayer 


The new “ Missionary Calendar of Prayer 
for 1915” is now ready, increased in size, 
harmonized in color, beautified in arrangement. 
On cardboard instead of paper; with a new and 
original floral border design, combining the 
flowers of the ten districts with that of the 
nation-wide Society; with its handsome cover 
and silken cords both in forget-me-not blue, 
the Calendar is more than ever “a thing of 
beauty ” and destined to be “a joy” at least 
all through the year. 

The halftones, the frontispiece, the grouping 
of the women missionaries on their a 
district pages (a month to a page) make it 
convenient for reference as well as helpful to 
devotion. 

Although so greatly improved and enlarged, 
the price (25 cents) remains the same, but be- 
cause of increased cost of production it is abso- 
lutely necessary that on all mail orders 5 cents 
extra per calendar be included. Calendars 
will be sent “ collect” by express when desired. 
It is hoped that every district will order one or 
more clubs of 100 to secure as last year the cash 
prize of $5 for district expense. 


PREMIUM OFFERS 


For clubs of fifteen: A coronation pin in 
purple and gold, the official badge of all Women’s 
Missionary Societies; or a subscription to Mis- 
SIONS; or a copy of the New Study Book. 

For clubs of twenty-five: A subscription to 
“The Saturday Evening Post,” or “The 
American Magazine.” 

For clubs of fifty: A Teacher’s Bible, or a 
Fountain Pen. 

For clubs of one hundred: Five dollars in 
cash. 

On sale at Missionary Headquarters. Send 
all club orders to the Editor, Mrs. H. N. Jones, 
Room 502, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 








SEND TO THE DEPARTMENT 


OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION, 


JOHN M. MOORE, SECRETARY, FOR ITS NEW ANNOUNCEMENT, 
‘““CHRIST FOR EVERY LIFE AND ALL OF LIFE.” 








RHE reviewer in vaca- 
g tion time took half 
a dozen missionary 
books to read, partly 
as work and partly 
as recreation. The 
first he took up was 
President Faunce’s 
“Social Aspects of 
Foreign Missions,” and he soon found 
himself so deeply interested that time 
passed unheeded and it required more than 
one call to dinner to persuade him to break 
away. What a service Dr. Faunce has 
rendered in these pages! It is a masterful 
book. With ample background of knowl- 
edge, with keen insight into conditions, 
with broad sympathy, and with an inde- 
finable charm of style, he unfolds his sub- 
ject, making clear the lines between the 
individualistic and social views, and the 
middle ground which sober reason occu- 
pies. This is one of the textbooks of the 
Missionary Education Movement, and we 
hope it will be studied by tens of thou- 
sands of young men and women; but it is 
also a book for the minister and the lay- 
men, and should be in every church library. 
This is a book to preach from, and more 
than that, to live from. The reviewer 
personally thanks the author for turning 
the casual reading of a summer day into 
an occasion of impulse for a larger and 
better service, instinct with the spirit that 
breathes through these pages. No wonder 
Secretary Lipphard had a wonderful time 
teaching this subject at Silver Bay. Read 
the volume and you will understand why. 
Also read some sentences quoted elsewhere 
and you will sense the style. 


The New Home Missions, by H. Paul 
Douglass, is andther of the interesting 
textbooks issued by the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement. It is conspicuously 
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readable, while presenting a new point of 
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view. Its definition of home missions as 
“a group of activities attempting to 
Christianize the United States, and carried 
on by the Churches as such,’ makes a 
good starting. The book does not, how- 
ever, confine itself to the activities of mis- 
sionary boards, but considers them in 
connection with the large movement of 
the social application of Christianity. 
The author’s aim is to treat not so much of 
the new things which are being done as of 
the new spirit in which all things are being 
done. This has not been done before, and 
is of vital concern to our people. The 
views are progressive, but always worthy 
of consideration. The chapters treat of 
home missions as the geographical expan- 
sion of the church, social aims, an ade- 
quate program for the country, the city 
and the stranger, social knowledge and 
social justice, a social restatement of race 
problems, the social reaction of home mis- 
sions upon the church, and social realiza- 
tion of Christianity in America. This 
indicates the social emphasis. ‘The style 
is animated, and the class member or 
general reader cannot fail to be a better 
informed citizen with definite idea of his 
relations and responsibilities. 


Another home mission book of great 
value is The American Indian on the New 
Trail, by Thomas C. Moffett, Secretary 
of Indian Work for the Presbyterian Home 
Mission Board. A Puissant Race and a 
Primitive Faith, Contact of Two Races, 
Pioneer Missions, the Organized Christian 
Enterprise, the New Day of Grace and 
Neglected Tribes, the Natives of Alaska, 
Education of the Head and Heart, and 
Friends and Foes, form the chapter titles 
and tell at a glance what may be expected. 
The appendixes are important also, giving 
statistics of Indian population, Indian 
Missions and appropriations, and the 
various organizations in the interests of 
American Indians. Dr. Moffett is a firm 
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believer in the Indians as well as their 
firm friend and advocate, and they owe 
much to his efforts to secure them in 
their rights. He treats of evangelical 
missions, offering the gospel as the only 
hope of salvation, in the belief that the 
Indians’ redemption from sin and pagan 
superstition can only come through the 
direct preaching of the Word of God and 
the power of the gospel to regenerate. 
The Indians are not dying out in the United 
States. Their character has been little 
understood. ‘Their race pride is unquench- 
able. Their capacity for religion is large, 
and makes their Christianization possible. 
The author believes that the American 
Indian is now on the new trail leading 
upward to a better destiny. Certainly 
the home mission agencies cannot do too 


much in his behalf. 


Paul and the Revolt against Him, by 
William Cleaver Wilkinson, is one of the 
ablest apologetics that has been written. 
Dr. Wilkinson is so firm a believer in the 
authoritative character of Paul as the 
exponent of Christianity that he declares 
the church will stand or fall as it accepts 
or rejects Paul and his views. He assails 
the critics of Paul in no uncertain manner. 
The book is one that will be widely read. 
It is stimulating, and as a revealer of the 
theological trend as well as of the character 
and claims of Paul as the chosen and chief 
representative of Jesus Christ, it is to be 
commended to all ministers. Dr. Wilkin- 
son may not always secure assent, but he 
commands attention and writes from pro- 
found conviction. (Griffith & Rowland 
Press.) ($1 net.) 


Struggles and Triumphs of a Long Life; 
Personal Life Sketches and Autobiography; 
by George Whitefield Clark. The beauty 
of this life story lies in its simplicity, and 
the fact that it is the record of an average 
pastor who accomplished more than the 
average because of incessant application. 
The present reviewer was a very young 
member of the Baptist Church in Ballston 
Spa when Dr. Clark became pastor, and 
well remembers his conversational method 
of preaching and how busy he then was 
upon his commentary. From the day of 
struggle for an education to the peaceful 


close, the story sustains its interest. 
(Griffith & Rowland Press, Philadelphia; 
50 cts. net.) 


Life of G. L. Wharton, by Emma Richard- 
son Wharton. A wife’s story of her hus- 
band’s life and work, full of interest. Mr. 
Wharton was one of the first missionaries 
sent out to India by the Disciples of Christ, 
and labored for more than a quarter of 
a century there, dying on the field as he 
had wished to do. The story of this 
Indiana farmer boy who founded a Chris- 
tian mission and a Bible College in India 
is inspiring to faith. (Revell; $1.25 net.) 


A Muslim Sir Galahad, a Present Day 
Story of Islam in Turkey, by Henry Otis 
Dwight. Dr. Dwight is at home in Tur- 
key, and this story of a heart quest for a 
better religion than is to be found in the 
Koran makes a strong missionary appeal. 
The light thrown on the religion and life 
of the Moslems is most desirable, since 
Islam is the aggressive missionary oppo- 
nent of Christianity in the East today. 
Capital story to interest young people 
in missions. (Revell; $1 net.) 


Can We Still Be Christians? By Rudolf 
Eucken, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Jena. A book to provoke 
earnest thought, as it is the result of long 
years of thought and experience. The 
conclusion is emphatically that we can 
and must still be Christians, but with 
the condition, in the author’s view, that 
a new Christianity shall arise, which will 
take the place of the present churches, 
both Protestant and Catholic. Ministers 
will do well to read this book carefully, 
as the author’s position represents a mod- 
ern scholastic view that must be taken 
into account. (Macmillan Co.; $1.25 net.) 


The Book of Babies, by Mary Entwistle, 
tells charmingly the story of child life in 
missionary lands. The illustrations are 
excellent, and the writer well carries out 
her aim to arouse sympathy and interest 
in the mind of the little child for the little 
children of other lands. These are good 
stories for home reading, and for teachers 
in primary departments of Sunday schools. 
Published by the London Missionary So- 
ciety, 16 New Bridge Street, at sixpence. 
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